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THE POET. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The gods talk in the breath of the wocds, 
They talk in the shaking pine, 

And fill the long reach of the old sea-shore 
With dialogue divine. 

And the poet who overhears 
Some random word they say, 

Is the fated man of men, 
Whom the ages must obey. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Registration closes in Massachusetts 
cities on Oct. 16. Only four days remain. 
Let every woman go at once and register, 
and then devote the remaining three days 
to getting as many of her neighbors as 
possible to go with her and register. In 
the towns registration closes Oct. 26. 


+e, ——— 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL publishes, this 
week, the appeal of the remonstrants to 
women to join their association and co- 
operate witb them in systematic opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage. We are glad to 
help circulate it, and we believe that the 
more remonstrant organizitions are 
formed, the faster the equal suffrage 
movement will grow. The more the sub- 
ject is discussed, the more converts will 
be made to the right side. 


—$_~~+oe—____—_ 





Learning that seventy five Massachu- 
setts papers had consented to publish Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s six articles, furnished in 
stereotyped form by the remonstrants, the 
suffrage Referendum Committee offered to 
furnish three stereotyped articles on the 
Other side to any papers desiring them. 
Between eighty and ninety papers ac- 
cepted. We then offered to give the re 
monstrants our list of papers in order that 
they might send answers, if they would 
give us their list for the same purpose. 
They declined. Apparently they thought 
their answers would not damage our 
arguments so much as our answers would 
damage theirs. 
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We doubt, however, whether the re- 
monstrants are as desirous of discussion 
as they profess to be. An officer of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. wrote a few days 
ago, not officially but personally, to each 
of the duz:n ladies who constitute the 
executive committee of the remonstrants, 
Offering to present the suffrage side at a 
parlor meeting, at which any opponent 
should then follow and present the other 
side. All declined. 
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The junior editor of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL has spoken on the “referendum” 
during the past week as follows: Oct. 5, 
Dorchester League; Oct. 6 (Sunday), 
Orthodox Congregational Uhurch, Nepon- 
set, in the mourning, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Field’s Corner, in the 
evening; Oct. 7, Fall River; Oct. 8, Fort- 
nightly Meeting in the afternoon, Wollas- 
ton Heights in the evening; Oct. 10, 
Northbridge; Oct. 11. Natick; Oct. 12, 
Springfield. On Oct. 13 she expects to 
speak at Cambridge, and on Oct. 14 at 
Fitchburg. 
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The New Boston society in behalf of 
good citizenship is a general assembly 
every noon hour through this month in the 
Park-street churcb, under the somewhat 
ambitivus title of “The Parliament of 
Map.” To this are invited representatives 
of every religious creed and every 
political party, and these are expected to 
Say earnert words for American citizen- 


ship. The strong support given to woman 
suffrage at ore of these by Gov. Green- 
halge, has been noted. On the day of the 
Republican State Convention, Hon. Joseph 
B. Maccabe of Exst Boston left the busy 
scene in Music Hall to give a few minutes 
to the discussion of g°od citizenship, and 
in the course of his speech he said: 

We want to raise the standard of voters 
by extending the suffrage to women. I 
have no fear of the day when women vote 
in this country. 
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The Suffrage Campaign in South Caro- 
| lina is described this week in a series of 
extracts from the papers of that State, 
for which we are indebted to Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, S. C. It 
discloses a change of public sentiment 
there, which amounts almost to a revolu 
tion, and insures the extension of suf- 
frage to Southern women erelong, on an 
educational qualification. 1t would be a 
curious fact if South Carolina should lead 
Massachusetts in this noblest and best of 
all political reforms. 


a ae -_—— 





‘‘Dresemaking for Ladies at Home,” is 
| concluded in paper No. 3 this week. The 
three papers are worth to every woman 
much more than a year’s subscription. 
The author, Georgina P. Curtis, of No. 
30 West 25th Street, New York, herself 
|} an accomplished dressmaker, has given 
directions so clear, so precise, and s9 com- 
plete that she who runs may read, and she 
who reads may be mistress of her own 
apparel. 
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The Daily Rocky Mountain News, of 
Denver, Colo., recently had an editorial 
leader on woman suffrage, from which we 
quote the following paragraph as illus- 
trating the inconsistency of women who 
engage in reforms, but object to the ballot. 
The News says: 

The time has long since passed by for 
half measures. It makes little difference 
in what undertaking women are engaged ; 
it brings them sooner or later to the 
ballot box and the legislative assembly. 
It is quite useless to appeal to merchants 
as a preventive for child labor. They will 
say, and quite trvly, that the money is 
needed by the family, or the child would 
not be there. Sweaters’ dens cannot be 
closed nor the eight-hour law enforced by 
moral suasion. The women of New York 
defeated the Tammany tiger without the 
ballot, but they can hardly be ¢xpected 
to keep up that kird of work without 
discovering that it would be much easier 
to gain reforms with the ballot. To com- 
pass their victory they were compelled to 
do all those things which men who are 
opposed to women’s voting so greatly 
ene They stumped the city; they 
held ward meetings, and had procestions 
with brass bands; they made speeches; 
they went to the polls on election day; 
they electioneered and cajoled and im- 
plored, and because they could not vote, 
although they did cheerfully all the hard 
work of the campaign, they are consid- 
ered something indnitely finer than the 
‘‘unfeminine” women who simply walk to 
the polls on election day ana cast their 
ballots. 
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The Rochester (N. Y.) Political Equal- 
ity Club held its firet meeting Oct. 
3, and elected the following officers: 
President, Miss Mary S. Anthony; vice. 
presidents, Mrs. L. C. Smith, Mrs. W. 
C. Gannet, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, Mra. William Eastwood, Mrs. Lath- 
rop, Mrs. Demarest; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James F. Sherman; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Miller; financial secretary, 
Miss Jessie Post; treasurer, Miss Fannie 
Alexander; auditor, Mrs. H. B. Clark. 
Eleven new members were admitted. An 
attractive programme was laid out for 
the coming year. 
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The third annual reunion of ‘the Gov. 
ernor Thomas Dudley Association” will 
be held at Hotel Vendome, Boston, at 3 
P. M., Oct. 15. A banquet and addresses 
will follow in the evening. The first 
woman poet in America was Anne Brad- 
street, a daughter of Gov. Dudley. 





—_—_- ~oer- 


FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The first Fortnightly Meeting of the 
season was held at the Suffrage Parlors, 
3 Park Street, on Tuesday last. Mrs. 
Livermore presided. 

The meeting was requested to let its 
photogr. ph be taken for the Boston Post. 
It was the first time anything of the sort 
had happened, and it caused a flutter 
among the women, but they took their 
seats courageously, and made themselves 
stiff and rigid. A lady who sat next the 
present writer whispered to her: ‘‘Do you 
know why [am here? It is to please my 
husband. He is an enthusiastic suffragist, 
and he will be delighted to have me 








photographed in a suffrage meeting! ” 
The camera snapped, the women breathed 
a sigh of relief, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith of Wellesley 
Hills, State organ!zer for the Referendum 
Committee, gave her report. She said 
she began her work on July 10th. As it 
was to bea political campaign, she con- 
sulted Ex-Gov. Long and Senator Hoar as 
to methods, and they both approved the 
outlined plan of working mainly through 
organizations already formed, and both 
made valuable suggestions. A Referen- 
dum Committee was formed of prominent 
men and women from all the counties of 
the State except Dukes, and representing 
all shades of political and religious 
Opinion. A circular was printed, and 
sent to the Suffrage Leagues, Women’s 
Clubs, Granges, and W. C. T. U.’s. There 


are between 300 and 400 towns in the | 
| sion was the unveiling of a beautiful mar- 


State. There are only 80 in which we 
have not got into communication with 
someone through these organizations. 
Most of the 80 are very small towns. 
Bradford is the largest of them, and Brad 
ford will be reached. A great deal of 
personal correspondence has also been 
done. 

We have sent a letter explaining the 
date and terms of registration to every 
registrar in the State, and to every news- 
paper, with the request to publish it—a 
request which has been largely complied 
with. We have sent circulars also to the 
chairmen of all the Republican and 
Democratic committees. There are 20,000 


of our referendum circulars now out, and | 
| women and men of their age. 


10,000 more will be issued. 

Iu Fitchburg, 1,500 women are already 
registered. In Northampton, of 51 women 
registered, 31 are from Rev. F. A. Hinck- 
ley’s ward, and more than 20 are from his 
society. 

The committee has sent out letters to 
about 2.000 ministers of all denomina- 
tions. Most of the replies are very friend- 
ly. In Newton Lower Falls, the Episco- 
pal and Methodist ministers have just 
held a joint rally. The recent debate in 
Wellesley has done great good. Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford’s remarks in opposition 
made converts to our side. The college 
is interested, and will take a mock vote. 
[If a house-to house canvass could have 
been made throughout th- State, it would 
have been the most effective measure. 
But in the country and most towns it was 
impracticable, owing to the lateness of 
the season when the work was started. 
In some places this is being done, as in 
Somerville, which is the best organized 
city in the State. Miss Stella Hall has 
had it in charge. She has a working corpse 
in every ward, and every house is being 
canvassed. Miss Hall has united all con- 
flicting elements, and the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevails. 

In Wellesley we have done similar 
work. I asked the assessors to put a cross 
against every married woman’s name and 
against every widow’s. We formed a 
committee on registration and literature, 
and bave made a canvass of all the pe- 
s0n8 On the assessors’ list, instructing the 
women how to register, and leaving circu- 
lars with every voter. 
divided the town into districts and ap- 
pointed canvassers. Not a woman refused 
to canvass the district assigned to her. 
As they went about with paper and pen- 


To do this we | 


} 
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| 
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us. Women should remember him. But 
the device of the enemy is reacting 
against them and in our favor. Instead 
of showing our weakness, it is going to 
show the weakness of the remonstrants. 
Nearly all the women who were register- 
ing intended to vote in favor. The dis- 
cussion was doing a great deal of good, 
and if we had a year instead of two months 
to work (exclusive of the summer vaca- 
tion), we could have rolled up an enormous 


| vote. 





| early friend of Mrs. Livermore. 


The meeting broke up in excellent 
spirits. 


Se 


IN HONOR OF MRS, LIVERMORE. 


A notable gathering of several hun- 
dred friends and co-workers of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore took place last Monday, at 
11 A. M., in the W. C. T. U. Parlors, No. 
171 Tremont Street, Boston. The ccca- 


ble bust of Mrs. Livermore, the work of 
Anne Whitney, presented to the Society 
by the local W. C. T. Unions of the State. 
Several hundred women crowded the 
rooms, and many others thronged the 
entries and stairways. Mrs. Fessenden 
presided, and made a brief opening speech. 
She was followed in a brief and touching 
address by Mrs. Wood, a schoolmate and 
Other 


| speakers were Henry B. Blackwell and 





| Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Mr. Blackwell 


said: 


It is one of the greatest privileges and re- 
wards of reformers that they are brought 
into personal relations with the noblest 
Among 
those cherished friendships there are none 
which I prize more highly than that 
which for twenty-five years I have had 
with Mrs. Livermore. To-day we meet 
to look back over her life of eminent use- 
fulness and measure its historic value. 
To the association which honors her to- 
day, her service to the temperance cause 
naturally seems pre-eminent. I yield to 
none in my appreciation of the importance 
of the movements for temperance and for 
social purity. Yet, as this, her statue, 
like many others, has ite finest life -like- 
ness in profile—so, hereafter, the quality 
of her life work, looked at in retrospect, 


, will be pre-eminently her service in the 





cil, they made note of all the women who | 
| cieties glad to pay liberally, she has 


might possibly be kept away from the 
polls, with the object of making a special 
list of these to be called upon with a car- 
riage on election day. Six or seven ladies 
volunteered the use of their carriages for 
this purpose, and offered to go in person 
and take all the women to the polls that 
it is possible to bring. 

The French Canadians of Fall River, 


who have always been opposed, have | 


recently come out in our favor in their 
(flicial organ. The Swedes in Brockton 


cause of liberty. She comes of Protestant 
stock. Her father was a prominent 
Baptist seventy-five years ago, when to be 
a Baptist in Massachusetts was more un- 
popular than to be a woman suffragist 
today. She was reared in an atmosphere 
of social ostracism. The ambitious, as- 
piring girl sought in vain from President 
Quincy admission to Harvard College. 
‘I’nen she adopted a broader religious faith, 
and married a Universalist minister. Later 
she was inepired by the anti slavery move- 
ment and roused to patriotic endeavor. 
To her more than to any other one woman 
was due the great and beneficent sani- 
tary commission. She went to the front. 
She organized hospitals and personally 
ministered to the wounded and the dying. 
After the war she published in Chicago a 
woman suffrage paper, The Agitator, after- 
wards merged in The Woman's Journal of 
Boston, which for two years she edited, un- 
til the demand for her as a lecturer com- 

lied her to resign her position. Then 
or twenty-five years she became the 
evangelist of woman suff age, temperance, 
apd social purity, addressing a larger 
constituency than any other living 
woman or man. With Lucy Stone 
and Julia Ward Howe, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and Henry Ward Beecher she organized 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and was afterwards for a year its 
president. Unable to accept a tithe of 
the calls from lyceums and literary so- 


always given gratuitous labor and money 
to the suffrage cause. In 1872, and again 
in a subsequent year, she and Lucy Stone 


| were sent by the Republicans of their local- 


have sent for information about the law | 


regulating the registration of foreign 
women. Christian Endeavor Societies 
and Epworth Leagues are joining in the 
work. 

Mrs. Smith gave an account of some of 
the rallies and other meetings, too many 
to enumerate, which have been held in 
different places. 

Mrs. Livermore said: ‘Last night 
eight meetings were going on in eight 
different towns.” 

There were brief addresses by Miss E. 
U. Yates, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and 
Mies Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mrs. Livermore said Mr. Arthur Well- 
mano, the author of the ‘sham referen- 
dum,” was the bitterest enemy of woman 
suffrage in the Legislature. He did it 
in the hope that it would react against 


ities as delegates to the State Convention to 
ask for political recognition. Always and 
every where,in private life, she has been the 
beloved and helpful daughter, sister, wife, 
mother, grandmother and friend, a living 
refutation of the charge that public work 
is inconsistent with domestic duties. 

Always she has fulfilled Wordsworth’s 

ideal: 

A perfect woman; nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of eelestial light. 

And so tc-day we are not so much hon- 
oring Mrs. Livermore on this cecasion as 
we are honoring ourselves. To her this 
recognition, sweet and sympathetic as it 
is, seems superfluous. When she passes 
away (and may it be many years hence), 
we may say of her, as I said forty years 
ago of Rev. James H. Perkins, city mis- 
sionary of Cincinnati: 

He that lived not for glory needs no praise. 

Of what avail were epitaphs to him ? 

The words would scarce attract a stranger's gaze, 
And friendly eyes with tears are all too dim. 

Ob let no marble column rear its head, 

No brass nor iron Aer memurtal be! 

Her fame will live when granite rocks have fled; 
When earth is past with ali its history, 
Stamped on the grand archives of Gu«l’s eter- 

nity. 


| children. 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELtnora M. Bascock, of Dun- 
kirk. is superintendent of press work for 
the New York State Suffrage Association, 
and has secured the insertion of suffrage 
articles in many newspapers. 


ISABELLA AND SALLIE BROADBENT, two 
Florida girls, who gave valuable as- 
sistance in rescuing the crew of the 
wrecked Norwegian ship Cathrine last 
August, have received silver lockets and 
chains from King Oscar, of Norway, in 
recognition. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT has arrived, in 
good spirits and blooming health, and 
full of encouraging news of the progress 
of the equal suffrage movement in Eog- 
land. She has been warmly welcomed by 
her host of friends in this vicinity, and is 
already besieged with applications to 
lecture. Her address is Care Mr. J. 
Herbert Sawyer, Chestnut Hill, Ma:s. 


Mrs. JENNESS MILLER will lecture at 
Aesociation Hall, corner Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, at 2 P. M , Oct. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Her subjects relate to 
artistic dress, health, and physical devel- 
opment. Admission tickets for sale at 
Association Hall and Women’s Educa- 
tional Union. Forthe course of five talks, 
$3. Single talks, 75 cents. 


Mrs. FRANCES BRACKEN, of 152 East 
Twenty fifth Street, Chicsgo, has been 
appointed deputy state factory inspector 
by Gov. Altgeld. Mrs. Bracken has been 
active in many charitable enterprises, and 
she is particularly interested in poor 
The board to which she has 
been appointed is composed largely of 
women, and its duties are mainly to pre- 
vent the employment of children of 
tender years in factories and sweatshops. 


Miss E. U. YATES made a magnificent 
speech for «qual suffrage at the Massa- 
chusette State W. C. T. U. Convention 
last week. She will speak in this State 
on the so-called ‘‘referendum”’ till she 
goes to Baltimore for the convention 
opening Oct. 18. Thence she goes to Ohio 
to speak at Ashtabula for the State W. 
S. A. on Oct. 24, and she can make en- 
gagements for Massachusetts from Oct. 
26 to the November election. Her address 
is Wakefield, Mags. 


Mrs. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK has 
been in Hartford, Conn., this week, de- 
livering a course of eight lectures at the 
School of Sociology, on ‘‘Dress, Histori- 
cally and Scientifically Considered.”” The 
separate topics were 1. Various Theories 
of the Significance of Dress. 2. The Mor- 
als of Ornament. 3. Evolution of the 
Gown. 4. Use of the Veil. 5. Develop- 
ment of Bifurcated Garments. 6. Head 
Coverings. 7. Sandals and Shoes. 8. 
Male and Female Attire. Mrs. Dietrick 
will give these lectures to clubs this win- 
ter, and they awaken interest and afford 
information of great value to women. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON BOOTH has been 
quoted as making certain remarks about 
the ‘‘New Woman” which were a surprise 
to many readers, in view of the fact that 
the elder Mrs. Booth, “the mother of the 
Salvation Army,” had been a strong be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and that the 
younger Mrs. Booth was supposed to be 
friendly to it also. We doubted whether 
Mrs. Booth had said just what was at- 
tributed to her. The last number of the 
Salvation Army magazine, The Conqueror, 
says Mrs. Booth was misreported, and 
gives, on her own authority, the following 
synopsis of what she did say: 

1. The mannish woman, who, by some, 
is supposed to be the ‘‘new woman,” is 
really a perversion of womanliness and a 
mere copy of masculinity. 

2. The advanced woman is a Gesene 
mprovement on the old, who can be 
‘tadvanced,” and yet thoroughly womanly, 
but still she cannot be accurately de- 
scribed as a ‘‘new woman.” 

3. The really new woman must be a 
new creature. Under the last head she 
took for her text, ‘‘If any [wo] man bein 
Christ, [-]e is a new creature: old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” (2 Cor. v., 17.) 

Mrs. Booth then proceeded to show 
that all other women were misnamed 
when called ‘‘new women,” as they were 
mere evolutions or improvements on that 
which already existed, whereas, the really 
‘new woman” must be a new creation; 
and as the world and education can only 
improve, it is evident that God must come 
in where a new creation is needed. The 
speaker demonstrated that this woman 
would have the new heart spoken of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, and the new spirit. 
She would possess a new faith, a new aim 
and object in life, and produce a new 
influence upon the world. 
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For the Sinieniitil teaiieen. 
DRESSMAKING FOR LADIES AT HOME | 


BY GEORGINA P. CURTIS. 





Paper Ill. 

Our third end last article on dressmak- 
ing brings us to the cutting out and mak- 
ing of adress. As has already been said, 
to cut a waist, two yards and a half of 
double width waist lining are needed, or | 
four yards of single width. 

The different pieces of the pattern that | 
has just been altered must be pinned on | 
this lining as smoothly, and with as little | 
waste of space, as possible. Pin the front | 
piece to a double fold of the goods, with 
the front edge laid closely to the selvage 
of the lining. The back and front sde 
pieces are laid straight on the lining, but 
the back side piece must be in such a 
position that the waist line runs exactly 
parallel to the cross thread in the lining 
and material. This is because this piece 
is already so bias in shape that care has to 
be taken to keep it from becoming too 
much so. It can only be kept the correct 
shape by always having the waist line 
exactly parallel co the cross thread in the 
goods, as already stated. This should 
never he forgotten, as a waist would be 
spoiled by any carelessness in cutting this 
piece. 

The sleeve pieces are so laid on the lin- 
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Showing how to pin the pattern on the lintng and the material 
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ing that the outside seams from the top of 
the sleeve to the elbow run parallel to the 
selvage, or to the straight part of the 
muslin. (See diagram 1.) As soon as the 
pattern is all pinned to the lining, mark 
all the seams evenly and firmly with the 
tracing wheel, and then cut out the lining 
and remove the pattern. This latter can 
then be laid-by for future use. When a 
plain fitting basque is to be made, the 
material is cut the same way as the lining, | 
except when it is purposely intended to 
cut the waist and sleeves on the bias. Be- 
fore the lining and material are put to- 
gether, the lining should be gathered from | 
the waist line to three inches above on all | 
the front and side seams, and then fulled | 
a quarter of an inch. On the straight | 
seam of the back piece, and the short seam 
of the back side piece, the gathers should | 
extend the same distance above the waist | 
line, but should be fulled only one eighth | 
of an inch—of course the outer material 
is not treated this way, and the reason for 
subjecting the lining to such a process is 
because it makes a dress fit at the waist 
without any wrinkles, and enables the 
bones in a waist to bend without drawing 
or puckering the material. The greater 
fulness in front and on the sides is because 
the figure curves in more in front. (See 
diagram 2.) 

The lining and material should be basted 
together very carefully on a flat board or 
table, and the different pieces then sewed 
together. All teachers of dressmaking 
are agreed that especial attention must be 
paid to basting. No matter how well cut 
a dress is, if the basting is carelees or 
faulty, it will not fit or look well. There- 
fore bear well in mind that neat, sm ooth 
and careful basting is absolutely neces- 








| sary. Begin sewing all the seams, except 


the darts, at the waist line. Sew to the 
top, and then sew from the waist line to 
the bottom of the basque. The darts 
should always be sewed together from the 
top to the bottom. Great care is required 
in sewing the darts to be sure and keep 
exactly on the seams, especially at the 


f 





shape around the bottom, and before the | sired consisting of two pieces, you cut the 


bones are sewed in, the lining should all be | under part like the sleeve lining while the 


drawn up from the bottom about a quarter | material of the upper part is cut much 


of an inch, and basted, and these bastings 
must not be pulled out until the edge of 
the waist has been turned up and faced. 
This keeps the material from puckering 
over the hips. 


Jta Vida — 
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Showing where to yather the lining. 


top. When the back and back side pieces 


The bottom of the basque should be 


are sewed together (these being the only | turned up and faced after the bones are 


seams on the waist not gathered), hold 
the back side piece quite easy, and the 
back piece tight. This allows, as it should, 
for a little fulness on the seam of the back 


| side (or bias) piece. 


The shoulder seam on the front piece 
must be stretched before it is sewed to the 
back, and when sewing hold this piece 
very tight, and the seam on the back very 
easy. This is because we are all more 
hollow on the front of our shoulders than 
on the back, and having the front seam 
stretched very tight keeps the dress from 
wrinkling on the neck. 

The seams should be stitched on the 
machine, and then rounded at the waist 
line and a little above and below. Press 
all the seams open with a’ hot iron, and 
either overcast them with sewing silk, or 
bind them with silk binding ribbon. Pin 
the two sides of the basque together at 
the waist line ard then cut the bottom any 
shape you desire. 

The next step is to sew in the, bones 
(which usually go on every seam.) The 
two best methods are, either to cut bias 
strips of the lining, and after sewing 
them on the seams (a little full), to slip in 
the bones, pushing them in tight and 
fastening them securely so that they wont 


| turn over; or else buy a piece of bone cas- 


ing, cut the bones the proper length for 
each seam, and fasten them in the casing, 
pressing them down so tight,that they 
bend like a bow. Lay these bones out flit 
on the seams and herring-bone them on 
with buttonhole twist. These bones should 
come within balf an inch of the bottom of 





sewed in. The facing should be on the 
bias, sateen or silk make the best facings. 


| Sometimes in silk, cloth or wool dresses 


a narrow piece of bias crinoline is sewed 
around the bottom of the basque before it 
is turned up. This greatly helps] to give 
a smooth and finished look to the waist. 
It is usually best in sewing on a stand- 





As ate, Fi 
ing collar, to first bind the neck of the 
dress, and then make the collar entirely, 
cutting it out of canvas or crinoline and 
facing it with bias silk or sateen. Pin 
this collar on the dress while a person has 
on the waist. In this way you get the 
collar to fit the neck perfectly, and it has 
a softer edge than one sewed on in any 
other way. 

The sleeves are the last thing to add to 
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the waist, and as high on all the seams 
as the top of the darts. Some people like 
the bones in the back higher than this; 
but it is not a very good plan, as the bones 
are apt to wear holes in the dress if too 
high on the shoulders. 

After the basque haz been cut the right 





the dress; they should be put in with the 
outside seams about half way between the 
two seams of the back side piece. The 
present fashion in sleeves is so diverse that 
it is impossible to present much instruc- 
tion on the subject; but if no fancy pattern 
is used and an ordinary full sleeve is de- 


| wider and deeper above the elbow. (See 
| diagram 3.) This fulness is either gath- 
| ered or pleated, and joined to the lining. 
| ‘The waist can be trimmed in any way 
desired, and fastened together with but- 
| tons or hooks and eyes. It is then com- 
| pleted and ready for use. 
| ‘The fashion in skirts changes so con- 
stantly, and the styles for summer and 
winter are so different that only a few 
genera! rules can be given. An ordinary 
width calls for three and a half yards 
around the bottom, and there are usually 
four or five breadthsin askirt. The front 
breadth is sloped on each seam, narrower 
at the top, and wider at the bottom. On 
each side of this breadth is a side gore. 
straight on one side and sloped on the 
other. The straight side goes toward the 
front, and this rule of one seam being 
straight and the other gored, should al 
ways be followed, except when fashion 
calls for ali the seams being gored. The 
back consists of one or two perfectly 
straight breadths, unless a bias effect in 
/ the back is desired, in which case the 
middle seams in the back must be sloped. 
The seams should be pressed open with a 
| hot iron, and darts taken over the stomach 
and hips. The back can be gathered or 
pleated, and then the whole skirt sewed 
to a narrow band, and fastened with hooks 
and eyes. Make the band lap so as to try 
and do away with the gaping open of the 
skirt behind, which is such a disagreeable 
feature of many dresses. (See diagram 
4.) The bottom of the skirt is faced with 
crinoline, and with alpaca on the bias, and 
bound around with bias velveteen, which 
latter can be bought ready cut for use. 

The skirt is trimmed or left plain, as 
may be desired. When the breadths of a 
skirt are sewed together they should 
always be even at the top, and the skirt 
then measured front and back to get the 
right length. Cut it around the bottom 
(never at the top) and allow half an inch 
at the bottom for turning in. 

The dress is now ready for wear, and 
[ think our readers will find that with a 
little perseverance and experience it will 
be possible to master the instructions 
given, and make their own dresses in 
future without any help. Begin by using 
inexpensive material and don’t be dis- 
couraged by some failures. One trial will 
make it much easier, and the rules are 
very simple when once mastered, to say 
nothing of the gratification there is in the 
consciousness that, if necessity or inclina- 
tion point that way, we can always be 
our own dressmakers at home. 

New York, 30 West 25th Street. 
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SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 





| The woman suffrage campaign in South 
| Carolina is making wonderful progress. 
| Its friends have shown statesmanlike 
| ability in its advocacy. Recognizing the 
landmarks of historical enfranchisement 
| in the case of men, they ask for woman 
‘suffrage on an educational qualifica- 
tions, thereby seeking to ally the 
| movement with the moral and material 
interests of the community. 
| The Charleston News and Courier, the 
| leading newspaper of the State, on Sept. 
| 








19 bas the following powerful editorial : 
A STRONG CASE. 


The arguments in favor of woman suf- 
| frage which were addressed to the Con- 
| vention on ‘Tuesday evening by the three 
ladies who spoke in that behalf, were earn- 
est, forcible and at times eloquent, and 
would probably be held to be conclusive if 
they had been made on any other subject. 
Not a few propositions have already been 
accepted by the Convention, and more 
will doubtless be accepted by it, with 
less of logic and merit to sustain them 
and make a way for them. Of course 
much can be said on the other side of the 
question, and the announcement that 
Mr. Sloan will champion the cause of the 
opposition gives assurance that it will be 
said, but we are frank to confess that our 
sympathies and sentiments are all against 
him beforehand, and that our convictions 
are swaying like reeds in the wind, with 
a strong inclination just now in the ai- 
rection of our sympathies and senti- 
ments. 

Why should not our mothers and sisters 
and wives be allowed to vote on matters 
of common concern, or on matters that 
particularly concern women as well as 
ourselves? They vote, and vote decisively, 
on all matters that come up for considera- 
tion in our homes and in public gatherings 
in which they are allowed a voice. Why 
should they not be allowed to vote at the 
polls? Their judgment is better than 
ours On most questions on which they are 
allowed to expressa judgment. Asa rule 
they are wiser and smarter and better 
educated than numbers of the stronger 
and more pretentious sex. It is true that 
they have never been allowed to vote at 
the polls in South Carolina, but that does 
not prove that they are not qualified to 
vote, and in any event, as they remind 
us to our confusion, thousands of men are 
allowed to vote at every election who are 
not nearly so well qualified as they. They 
remind us, also, that the civilization of 
every country is measured closely by 
the degree to which the rights of women 
are recognized in it by the men. It is 
hard to resist a suggestion like that. 














When we say, again, that woman’s sphere 
isthe home and that she should he con- 
tent to remain in it and be shielded and 
provided for by some masculine protector 
and provider, we are reminded that there 
are about four million girls and women 
in this country who are not so provided 
for, but are compelled to work for their 
living side by side with men. We may 
wince at that remark, but we cannot 
answer it. We protest that the polls ig 
no place for women, and are met hy the 
information that in Great Britain Ireland 
and Canada women have municipal and 
school suffrage; that in Australia, whence 
most of our States have derived their 
reformed billot system, “they have full 
suffrage on the same terms as men,” and 


that in the United States twenty six 
States have partial woman suffrage 
already. It is plain that our prot+st is 


vain and based mainly on our ignorance 
of the world’s progress. We argue that 
the men of the State represent the prop- 
erty of the State, and are silenced by 
Statistics showing that ‘a large part 
of the property in the State belongs to 
women.” 

We are reminded again that the only 
classes of people in the State who are not 
allowed a vaice in public affairs, ‘*whose 
Opinions are thought not to be worth 
counting,” are idiots, lunatics, criminals— 
and women! And we are asked why 
women should be included in such com- 
pany? Why, indeed? We say that the 
men represent the women by their opin- 
ions and votes, and it is proved to us 
forthwith that they do not. And so onto 
the end of the long and familiar list of 
our reasons and excuses for our injustice. 
Being driven into a corner, we say that 
‘‘women do not want to vote,” and our 
past refuge is pulled down about our 
ears On the instant by the simple request 
that we give them the opportunity and 
allow them to show whether they do or 
not! 

We think that the fair advocates at 
Columbia have fairly made out their case, 
and that their argument and appeal in 
behalf of larger political privileges for 
their sex should prevail. These are record 
breaking times in the State, and novel 
proceedings are in order. Ancient prece- 
dents are no longer binding. We have 
reformed or changed many conditions at 
the instance of the men of the State; we 
should give the women the one reform 
they have asked for. It ought to be 
enough for us that they ask it! 

It is probably wholly vain to expect 
that the Convention will accept so radical 
a reform and make it apply to the whole 
State. We can easily compromise that 
trouble, however. and in a way which we 
have no doubt will be acceptable to the 
ladies who advocate the reform, to the 
women of the State, and to the men of 
the State. Let the convention provide 
simply that the question of whether or not 
women thall vote on the same terms with 
men sha!l be decided by each county for 
itself. The result in any county will affect 
no other counties except by way of ex- 
ample, and the principle involved will 
make its way or fail accordingly. Whether 
the women of the county should be al- 
lowed to vote on the question at the elec- 
tion which is to decide their status is an 
embarrassing question, and one which we 
are not prepared to answer. 


Contrast the above with the attitude of 
this influential! paper two years ago, and 
observe the amazing revolution of thought 
and feeling. 

From Our County Mail Bag we clip the 
following from Florence, 8S. C. 

A woman suffrage meeting was held 
in this city Saturday night in the parlors 
of the City Hotel, with Mrs. John P. 
Coffin as president. It was a meeting of 
the Equal Rights Association, at which 
I learn a resolution was passed in the 
shape of a vote of thanks to Mr. W F. 
Clayton, a member of the Constitutional 
Convention from this county, for having 
introduced the bill giving equil rights to 
both sexes. ; 

A letter written by the president of the 
association to the chairman of the suf- 
frage committee in this State was read 
and the endorsement of the meeting put 
to it. The following resolution was then 
introduced and passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that every member of this association should 
do all in their power to influence the delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention to vote for female 
suffrage; and 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this asso- 
ciation that every woman, whether she is a mem- 
ber of this association or not, be asked to use 
her personal influence with delegates to the end 
that a plank giving to women the right of ballot 
shall be incorporated in the new Cvnstitution. 

The Columbia Evening News remarks: 

Will some one point out wherein con- 
sisted any argument in the chatter of the 
women who want to vote? We have read 
every report of their speeches, and if 
they contain an argument of any descrip- 
tion we have not been able to find it. 


There is such a thing as reading with the 
spirit and the understanding, and the fact 
that our contem porary has not been able 
to find an argument in what the ladies 
said does not by any means prove that 
there was no argument in it. 

Thereupon the Columbia Daily Register, 
the organ of the Tillmanites. the domi- 
nant faction of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, responds as follows: 


The woman’s suffrage cause is far 
stronger in the Constitutional Convention 
than many people suppose. Some of the 
delegates who favor it, however, are disin- 
clined to vote for it, as it was not an issue 
in their election and they are not ac- 
quainted with the wishes of their consti- 
tuents. A good way out of the difficulty 
for them would be to vote for such a 
clause in the Constitution as would leave 
it within the power of the General As- 
sembly to grant suffrage to women when- 
ever it saw fit so to do. 





a Meanwhile public interest is manifest- 
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jong itself in letters and suggestions from 
the outside public like the following: 
QUESTION FOR THE PRIMARY. 
To the Editor of The News and Courter: 
Every man in the State who is capable 


of appreciating the force of logical argu- | 


ment, and who has read carefully tbe 
appeals of the three ladies to the members 
of the Constitutional Convention in behalf 
of their sex, must feel that your editorial 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


| Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


! ; | 
and that where justice is done to all, 


where each allows the liberty everyone 
prizes for himself or herse\f—there and 
then, and not before, the conditions for | 
human happiness and development pre- | 
vail. 

Nor does v ‘ting me&n ‘managing a gov- 
ernment.” Of the 205,789 voters, white | 
and colored, in South Carolina, how many 
have a hand in managing the Govern- | 


| ment? } 


in Thursday’s issue voices his convictions, | 


in regard to the justice of the cause of 
woman suffrage, to the letter. We are, as 
you sav, 
positiv.ly the last ‘‘sensible” objection 
that we can: fler against the advisability 
of granting the right of suffrage to women 
is the rough guess that ‘‘women do not 
want to vote.” 

In the absence of any general expres: 
sion of opinion by the women of the state 
on this point, we have no right to presume 
that they do not want to vote, and in 
place of making such a suggestion we 
should try and devise means for ascertain- 
ing the wishes of a maj rity on the sub- 
ject. Asa matter of fact it should be a 
sufficient appeal to men’s sense of justice 
to know that any considerable number of 
the women desire to vote. It will doubt 
less be urged that unless a majority desire 
the right of suffrage an injustice might be 
done to the larger number who did not 
desire such a right, by forcing the new 
duties and responsibilities upon them 
against their wishes. This argument, if 
such it may be called, will. in ail proba- 
bility, be considered of suffi:ient force to 
delay favorable action in tue matter until 
it is ascertained that a majority of the 
women of the State do desire to have the 
right to vote. Unless it is important to 
incorporate woman suffrage in a plan for 
regulating the suffrage, with a view to 
making it aid in securing white suprem- 
acy, it would seem that there is no neces- 

ty for hasty action. 

An inexpensive means for determining 

he wishes of a majority of the women 
would be to prw vide for a separate box for 
their votes on this question at the next 
Denoe atic primary. Should a majority 
cast their votes in favor of woman suf- 
frage the Legislature could provide for 
the voting on an amendment to the new 
Constitution granting them this right. 

A lady in whose vote | would be much 
interested has just informed me that 
‘when women have duties to perform they 
believe in performing them thoroughly, 
and says that “if women were given the 
right to vote they would exercise that 
right to a man, or rather, to a woman, 
and would go to the polls early and stay 
there late, and would if possible vote fre- 
quently while there.” 

However this might be, if we continue 
to deny women the right of voting it wiil 
be a practical admission that narrow- 
minded prejudice or inconsiderate se fish- 
ness bas greater weight with us than the 
demands vf simple justice. In the light 
of recent arguments the men who continue 
to oppose this movement will, in defend 
ing their opposition to woman suffrage, 
be compelied to take lower ground for 
their stand than what was formerly taken. 

WATEREE. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, who has done 
splendid work, and is, indeed, the pioneer 
of the cause in South Carolina, thus re- 
plies to seven objections to woman’s 
emancipation. 

To the Editor of The News and Courier; 

As you have courteously referred to Mr. 
Belli: ger’s c: mmunication to me, | would 
lik- to ask him, in the first place, if he 
will make clear to the Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation ef South Carolina, which I have 
the honor to represent, how a “privilege” 
diff rs from a right, and also how that 
“privileged” class originated, which had 
the power to give 80 great an advantage 
to men over women! 

Will he also kindly take the pains to 
make us understand what constitutes the 
‘whole State,” and give his process of 
rativcination by which he fails to find that 
women are component parts of this 
‘‘whole”’ as well as the men? 

How is it that women’s ownership of 
property is “irrelevant” to the question 
of voting, since such ownership requires 
them to pay taxes to support the Gov- 
ernmen! ? a 

Why shou!d not woman’s vote ‘‘benefit 
the State as a ‘‘whole” when it will so 
indubitably help their own personal and 

roperty interes's? 

" Has A reflected that more than half of 
the population of the State xre women, 
and that of these over 75,000 are white 
women who can read and write? 

The members of the Equal Rights As- 
sociation do maintain that by enfranchis 
ing the women with an educational q uali 
fication, a more intelligent vote wil be 
cast than ever before in South Carolina. 

ls it fair, as proclaimed by Mr. Bellin- 
ger’s second proposition, that women’s 
advice on political matters should be se- 
cured and the advisers not allowed to 
vote ? 

And by what strange necromancy is the 
vote of the intellige.t taxpaying women 
of South Carolina to “ve a nuisance,” 
when its acceptance will stop the ballot- 
box frauds which, it is conceded, have 
prevailed for so many years? Is justice 
to the women people a greater nuisance 
than election frauds? 

‘{he “age of consent” law in South Caro- 
lina—ten years, alas—is certainly of 
‘*peculiar” interest to women, and 80 is 
the law which puts insane women in 
charge of male attencants, as also those 
upfortunates arrested in towns and cities 
by the police. 

When women vote, Mr. Bellinger, we 
will have police matrons in our cities and 
insane women in charge of women doc. 
tors. 

As to ‘Proposition 4 we have never 
claimed that women are better qualified 
to ‘run the Government” than men, but 
we do ciaim that the same rule that makes 
fcr the righteousness and prosperity of a 
family makes for the good of the State, 


‘driven into a corner.” and | Vomen) to do. 





For men to assume to regulate women’s 
lives, as Mr. Bellinger does in the expres- | 
sion, ‘We have euough for them (the | 
We must not allow them | 
to assume this duty of voting, even if | 
they wish to.”” Does not the ab ve indi. 
cate a singular view of the au'hority men | 
emia over wom:n in South Caro- 

pa? 

Now, as to the personal history of the 
women advocating the suffrage reform in 
our State, [ will gladly give Mr. Bellinger 
any d-tails if he will call at my residence, | 
and | shall be proud to show him the roll | 
of the Equal Rights Association of South | 
Carolina [tembraces young girls and girls 
not so yc ung; widows, wives, mothers of 
babes and mothers of grown children. We 
do not discr:minate about such accidents. 
consid: ring wifehood ard motherhood 
secondary to womanhood 

he exercise of suffrage by women in 
Wyoming, so far from b-ing injurious to 
morals of men or women, the Cflicials say 
has made prisous and reformatories un- 
necessary. 

In reply tothe gentleman’s Bible quota- 
tion I weuld fain ask him to study the 
t+xt more closely, which points to theo- 
logical questions to be asked of husbands, 
not political. 

In fact, the restrictixns of Paul were 
limited and local, and if applied to this 
day and time would break up Sunday- 
schools, churvh choirs and prayer meet- 
ings, because, as Mr. Bellinger is no 
doubt aware, these are carried on chiefly 
by women. 

And if women are to be hedged in to 
their husbands as fountains of knowledge, 
why have schools and colleges for them? 
They can and should ask questions only 
of their husbands and learn at home. 

ViRGINIA D. YOuNG. 
President Equal Rights Association of 8. C. 
September 24, 1895. 


Leading advocates are hopeful of suc. 
cess. Mrs. Neblett and Miss Clay think 
the strongest men in the convention are 
with them, and hope to convert the 
others. In a conversation with them the 
following remarks were elicited : 


Mrs. Neblett says, ‘she bas spoken to 
half a hundred or more of the delegates, 
and the gentlemen who have attained 
years of thoughtfulness say they have 
been considering woman suffrage for 
some time and have noted the advance of 
the movement, and almost every man 
admits that in the abstract, the principles 
of justice and Democratic government 
demand that women be given the ballot, 
but che details of the practical operation 
of voting troubles them, considering the 
large number of negroes among us. Mrs. 
Neblett remembers scarcely any—indeed 
only one man who denies that women 
have political rights. Some of the 
younger members admit that the subject 
is new to them and feel unprepared to 
decide for or against. Two committees— 
municipal and suffrage—have given the 
representatives of the Equal Rights As- 
sociation a hearing. A vumber of the 
strongest men in the convention are pro- 
nounced in favor of extending suffrage to 
women with education and property 
qualitications. Oa the whole the outlook 
is hopeful.” 

Miss Clay says, ‘tI have strong hopes 
of success in the convention. I have 
had personal interviews with a number 
of the membrrs, and have found them 
willing to admit the abstract claim of 
women to ¢qual political rights with men. 
This much being admitted, I feel that it 
will be impossible for men with any 
adequate sense of their duty in their high 
offices as framers of the organic law of 
the State, to ignore or neglect the plain 
rights of one-half of the people, though 
that one half has been voiceless in elect- 
ing representatives to the convention. 
Many of these gentlemen expressed very 
plainly their repugnance to seeing women 
in politics, but as such feeling is purely 
personal to themselves, nowise aff cting 
the right of women to the ballot, I be- 
lieve that these gentlemen will finally 
subordinate their personal objections to 
the plain rights of the people, which it is 
their office to maintain. The favorite 
excuse for a disposition to disregard the 
rights of women is that no large number 
ot Svuth Carolina women have asked for 
the ballot. I know not how to answer 
this objection better than by recalling the 
very able arguments on the flvor the day 
the governor’s tenure of «ffice was dis- 
cussed. The gentleman thought two 
years was the proper term—thougn he re- 
flected the views of his cunstituents. The 
one who approved a four years’ term was 
equally confident that he refi cited the 
views of his constituents; and he added 
with much cogency that the people who 
had not much opportunity to think on the 
subject or to study it, were not the best 
judges, but that they were here to repre 
sent the people. So it is with women. 
‘The mass of them have had little call or 
(pportunity to study their claim to suf- 
frage avd its benefits to themselves, but 
those who have thought deeply of it are 
claiming it, aud hundreds of those who 
are doing so have sent their representa- 
tives, and their petition is before the 
Constitutional convention, and it cannot 
in justice be denied to them, because of 
the ignorance or apathy of others.” 

H. B. B. 


a 





Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh, of Athol, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of 
the National W. R. C. Home at Madison, 
O., and will assume her duties Nov. 1. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





BESSIE'S DREAM. 


Her dear little head nodded once, twice | 


—and the third time it rested against the 
arm of her papa’s big chair, and Bessie 
was fast asleep. 

And then she began to dream. 


First she dreamed she wasa little pussy | 


cat; a little pussy cat just like Toddles, 
her own little pussy cat. 

She dreamed that she was playing with 
a little spool, having lots and lots of fun. 

Then the little girl that owned her 
came out of the house—all in the dream, 
of course—and they played with the 
spool together. 

That was more fun than before; and she 
liked to have the little girl that owned 


her smooth her gently, and rub her head. | 


She purred when the little girl did that. 

But after a while the little girl got very 
ruugh—all in the dream—and pulled her 
tail. 

She gave a wee little cry, that in pussy 
language meant, ‘‘That hurts; please 
don’t do it again.” 

But the little girl did not seem to 
understand what she said. She went 
right on, and pulled her tail more yet, 
and lifted her up by one paw. 

She never wanted to hurt her little 
mistress; but her tail and paw pained her 
so that she could not help biting one of 
the fingers that were in reach. 

She really did not think it fair—all in 
the dream, you know—that the little gir] 
should get mad then, and throw her 
down, and say she would never play with 
her again, and that she hated her. 

Why, when she tried to toss her spool 
up again, her paw hurt her so that she 
had to stop; it hurt her so—that Bessie 
woke up. 

‘*Mamma,” said Bessie, when she had 
told her mother of the very funny dream, 
“I’ve never thought that I was hurting 
Toddles when she has mewed, when I 
have been playing with her. Now I will 
know what she means; and I am going to 
stop it, so she won’t have to bite me. 
Don’t you think that will be nice, 
mamma?” 

And Bessie’s mamma thought that it 
would be very nice.— Clarence C. Converse 
in Our Little Men and Women. 


HUM 


OROUS. 


A straw hat shows which way the wind 
blows. 


Where there’s a Boston 
there’s a Hubbub. 


A witty lady, being asked her opinion 
of moust aches, replied, ‘‘I always set my 
face against them.” 


At a recent railroad festival, the follow- 
ing striking sentiment was given: “Our 
Mothers,—the only faithful tenders who 
never misplaced a switch.” 


Aunt Mary—Well, Tommy, shall I carry 
your bat and cricket stumps for you?” 
Tommy—No, aunty, tanks! 
and ’tumps. °Oo tarry me!”—Punch. 


A young lawyer in Arkansas, having a 
case decided against him by the court, 
said, ‘*Well, now, I'll just take this case 
before another judge, and let him make a 
guess what the law is, too.” 


A student in a theological seminary 
asked: ‘*Why is ——the greatest revival- 
ist of the age?” and, on all ‘‘giving it 
up,” said, ‘‘Because at the close of every 
sermon there is a ‘great awakening.’” 


A doctor, attending a wit who was very 
ill, apologized for being late one day by 
saying that he had to stop to see a man 
that had fallen down a well. ‘‘Did he 
kick the bucket, doctor?’’ inquired the 
other. 


A furrier, wishing to inform his 
customers that he recast their old furs, 
wound off his advertisement as follows: 
‘“N. B.—Capes, victorines, etc., made up 
for ladies in fashionable styles out of their 
own skins.” 


‘Do you mean to call mea liar?” asked 
a ferocious old gentleman. ‘‘Well, no; 
not exactly.” temporizes his young 
friend; ‘‘but if I saw you in the company 
of Ananias and Sapphira, I should say 
you were in the bosom of your family.” 


A doctor ordered ‘‘an egg, daintily 
cooked, offered at intervals during the 
day to tempt the appetite.” On calling in 
next evening, however, he found his 
patient weak and languid, and asked 
what she had been eating. ‘Can't get 
her to eat a thing,” deciared the husband, 
“though I’ve done my best. I cooked 
that egg for Sadie this morning, and I’ve 
brought it to her every half-hour since, 
but she won’t even touch it.”—Boston 
Home Journal. 


small boy 








HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA CURED ME. 


I had a severe attack of the grip which 
left me very weak and miserable. I took 
various kinds of medicine without benefit, 
and finally began using Hood’s Sarsapa 
parilla. I have taken three bottles and 
am now well and strong. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. Mrs. C. O. Quimby, 11 
Baldwin Street, Charlestown, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILxs cure biliousness, indiges- 
tion. 


Me tarry bat | 


12, 1895. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


3 GocoAS a CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


\ Industrial and Food 


) EXPOSITIONS 
| IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 
many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
| goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 









Ww 
yy 


Caution: 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


| Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffs. Wellesley, Smith and technology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 











Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
Toere is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes began Sept. 18. 





| &93 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


' —AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., B: ston. 
Open from 9 A, M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 


'WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PERN. 

Jpens ¥th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buiidings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu” 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Pb. D., Prestdent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 














HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 


Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6 45 A M Mail and Passenger. 
. . . 

Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
90 1. to Troy and Saratoga. 


9.00 A.M Sundays only. Accommodations 
. . . 
11.30 

00 


for Troy and Albany. 
I. 


A M Passenger accommodation. 
. . 
3.00 P 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 
, Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 
a og J cars Boston to Chicago 
via 


7.00 P.M. iagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burs and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, tr rough time tables, rate« of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc ‘mmodati ns, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 20 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department. 








Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 


| Complete Catalogue mailed free. 
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| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 
| 


DR, UNDERWOOD’'S LAST NOVEL. 
| Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD 
| LL. D., suthor of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ane the 
| Man,” “Butiders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.3, 


| "Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Hampsbire 
ot _ By Exiza NELSON BLairz (Mra, Henry W. Biair). 


| Neighber Jackwood. By J.T. Trowsriper. New 
| Mu revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter aud portrait. $1.50. 





| Reading« from the Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDs- Wid: Low (brs, Ir- 
ving Winslow), With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, 83.50, 


| Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 

| New kngland. Containivg full description, key 

and literary references. By ve A WILCOX, Professor 
of Zovlugy, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 

| Make Way for the King. Rev. Fiavius J. Eropst 

D.D. $1.25, 

| Astrong series of revival sermons. 

The Watch Fires of °76. By SamuEL ADAMS 
Drake, suthor of * Our Colonial’ Homes,” “Nooks 
a d Corners vf New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
avout $1.25. 


THE WAR, OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Evere tr T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for André w Field.” Illus- 
trated, $1 50). 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploitsof andrew Fiek and his compan- 
jons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


Inthe Saddle. By O1iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indin, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OL ver Optic, Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Stor: of Patriot's Davy.. Lexington and 
seneere. By Georoe J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated. 
cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoo's, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19ih of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform «ith “Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Liprary Metnop. Fir Secondary Schoo! 
Period of th: Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5/ cents, net. 


The Study of English History. By the Laspora- 
ToRY MeTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 ceLts net. 


Reference "tandbeok of Roman Hiner. By 
the LABORATURY METBOD. By CAROLINE W. TRASK, 
40 cents net. 

In Press—R&FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HistoORY. 


These manuals, prep»red by the authors for use tn 
their’cl.s-rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack. 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white an 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 
In Wild Rose Time. By Amanpva M. DOUGLas, 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osburne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 

Country,” etc. $1.50. . 

Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epyan D, Cuenry. Enlarged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50, 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
| Making. and Fish Breeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 








Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


| LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
| to loan In Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
| Eureka Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
} COUNTY, Kansas. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. — 











ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 

WE GUARANTEE 

It to wash and retain its origina! soft 

ness, not hardening as felt and other 

cheap substitutes do. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 


Gentlemen—In reply to you letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of it in the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 


INS! on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The New England Railroad Co., 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Care. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Bos 





ton. 
W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass'rAgen 
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The Woman's Journal. Referendum State Committee. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 12, 1895. 

















ACT OF 1895. 
ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, JUNE, 1895. 


All persons qualified to vote for school committee shall, at the 





NEW YORE TATE A NNUAL MEETING, | 


The New York State W. 8. A. will hold its | 


annual convention in Newburgh, November | SECTION I. 





8-12. Railroad rates of one and a third fare = "&X ° : 
yes or no in answer to the following question : 


have been.secured; a programme of unusual 
nterest is promised, and a large attendance is 


expected. 


2 
~~? 


ONE HUMBUG EXPOSED. 


Whatever may be the result of the 
so-called Woman Suffrage ‘'Referendum,” 
it will forever expose the fallacy «f the 
chief objection hitherto made by the 
remonstrants. Year after year they have 
begged the Legislatare not to allow any 
woman to vote, because to do so would 
impose upon all other women political 
duties which they are unwilling to exer- 
cise. They have declared that they should 
feel morally coerced to vote if the right 
were granted. Of! course their actions all 
along have belied their words. Sixteen 
years they have had the right to vote for 
school committee, and have refused to do 
so. But they have excused themselves 
on the ground that the matter was of 
minor importance. 

But now, when the Legislature has in- 
vited women to express their opinion 
upon the most important question of all, 
namely, their willingness to be made 
voters, what do we see? The Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women announces that ‘We do not urge 
women opposed to the further extension 
of suffrage to vote.”” These estimable, but 
singularly inconsistent women, not only 
do not feel morally coerced to vote when 
the duty has been laid upon them, but 
they actually countenance other women 
in shirkirg their political duty! 

O! course these women have a right to 
stay athome. Voting is not compulsory. 
No man and no woman is obliged to vote. 
That is what the suffragists have always 
said. Henceforth let no remonstrant ob- 
ject to all women’s having the right to 
vote, on the ground that it would impose 
on themselves an obligation, which they 
now publicly repudiate and disclaim. 

H. B. B. 








or—__—-—— 


FIRST EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. held its first meeting 
for the season last week Friday. A very 
encouraging report was given of the cam- 
paign work being done by the different 
Lesgues. This report represents the case 
only imperfectly, as some very active 
Leagues had no representative present. 
This is a synopsis of what was said: 

MELROSE.—Mrs. Livermore has got out 
1,000 explanatory circulars. There is to 
be a speaking contest and a large public 
meeting. Fifty women registered last 
night. 

DORCHESTER. —The League has pub- 
lished in the Dorchester Beacon full direc- 
tions how to register, and will hold a 
meeting this evening. O1 Sunday the 
subject will be discussed in two Congrega- 
tiona) churches. In one, the president of 
the League is invited to speak on the 
Referendum at the morning service in 
place of the usual sermon. 1,113 women 
have registered in Ward 24. 

WaLTHAM.—A great meeting is to be 
held in Asbury Temple, with Mrs. Liver- 
more and other distinguished speakers. 
A committee of ladies will be at the regis- 
trar’s ¢ ffice to assist women in registering, 
and carriages will be sent for the dis- 
abled. 

LOowELL.—The W. C. T. U. is distribut- 
ing literature obtained from 3 Park Street, 
and has hired half a column for three 
months in four of the most popular daily 
pepers. There is to be a rally with Miss 
Yates. 

WINCHESTER.—A committee from the 
League and the W.C.T. U. prepared a 
circular which was signed by every min- 
ister in town but one, and by other prom- 
inent men; it was published in the local 
paper and sent to every woman in Win- 
chester. Women are registering who 
never did so before. A committee of 
women is at the registrar’s office daily to 
assist. 

BELMONT is about to hold a meeting. 


Hyper Park has held one meeting and 
is about to hold another. 

SOMERVILLE has formed a ward and 
city committee from the Suffrage League, 
the W. C. T. U. and other women's organ- 
izations, and is conducting a house-to- 
house canvass. More than 200 women 
have registered. Two well-attended ral- 
lies have been held, and Mrs. Chant is 
expected to speak at the next. 





| 
| 
' 


| 


| in Father Scully’s Hall. 


suffrage be granted to women? 
SEc. 2. 
prior to said election. 


t State election, have an opportunity to express their opinion by voting 


Is it expedient that municipal] 


Equal opportunity shall be given to men and women to register 


Believing it to be for the best interests of the Commonwealth that men and 
women should share equally the responsibilities of its government, we hereby 
urge the women of Massachusetts to respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 
ture, as set forth in the above Act, by registering and voting iu favor of 


municipal suffrage for women. 


And we ask all legal voters to consider seriously that, while Massachusetts 
is now governed by an aristocracy based strictly on sex, it is possible by voting 
in the affirmative under this law, to ensure ‘a government of the [whole] 
people, by the [whole] people, for the [whole] people.” 


GEORGE F. HOAR 
JOHN D LONG 

J.Q A. BRACKETT 
ELISHA 8S. CONVERSE 
SAMUEL MAY 
ALBERT CLARKE 

T. W. HIGGINSON 
JOSIAH QUINCY 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


FRANCIS J. GARRISON 
CEARLES G. AME 


S 
CHARLES CARLECON COFFIN 


MINOT J. SAVAGE 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO 
WILLIAM E. BARRETT 
HENRY B BLACKWELL 
THOMAS RILEY 

WwW. W. DOHERIY 
EDWIN v. MEAD 
GEORGE 8. HALE 
JOSEPH E. FiSKE 

E. A. HALL 

GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
WILLIAM I, BO“ DILCH 
PHILIP S. MOXOM 
HENRY d. FaXON 
ALFRED 8. ROE 

B. 0. FLOWER 


SARA C. BULL 
JULIA WARD HOWE 

MARY A. LIVERMORE 
EDNAG D. CHENEY 

JUDITH W. SMITH 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
ELIZA R. WHITING 

HELEN M. WINSLOW 

MARY Q. KINSMAN 

CLARE H. BURLEIGH 
FANNY B. AMES 

ELLEN HAYES 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK 
MARY C. SA“ YER 

SUSAN 8. FESSENDEN 
LEl'T.E S. BIGELOW 

ELIZA TRASK HILL 
EMELINE DOANE WHIPPLE 
ELECTA N. WALTON 

ABBY E DAVI3 

ELIZ. S(UART PHELPS WARD 
MARY H. TAYLOR 

LUCY NEWHALL SAWYER 
MARY CLARKE SMITH 
ANNA GARDNER 

ANNE WHI!'NEY 

ADA C. BOWLES 

MARY WARE ALLEN 





Copies of the above circular appeal can be obtained at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, at 35 cents per hundred. We trust our friends will order 
them liberally for distribution in their localities. 

Registration closes in Boston and other cities on the 16th of Uctober. 

Have you registered? If not, do so at once, and see that your friends and 
neighbors do so. Do not put it oft to the last moment. 

Every woman born in this country who has resided in the State one year, and 


in the city six months is entitled to register. 


no charge is made for registration. 


In Boston women can register from now to October 16. 
The registrar’s office is now in the Old Court House, Court 
From October 3 to October 16 the ward rooms 


tion is changed. 
Square, and not at 12 Beacon Street. 


The poll tax is abolished, therefore 


The place of registra- 


in each Ward, will be opened every evening, from six to ten P.M. Women employed 


during the day can thus register at night. 


The office in the Old Court House is 


opened from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., excepting Saturdays, when it closes at2 P.M. In 
registering, the party is obliged to give place of residence May 1, 1894 and 1895, and 


also be able to read and write. 


The writing is done by writing one’s name, the 


reading is from cards, on which are priated portions of /the Constitution of the 


United States. 


Women can vote twice this year, first at the State election in November on the 
referendum. Second at the city election in December, for the School Board. 











Falls have preached on it. A small parlor 
meeting at Mrs. Sawyer’s raised $50 for 
expenses, and arranged for a circular and 
les fl-ts to be sent to every family in town. 
There is to be a grand rally with Mrs. 
Chant. 

LEOMINSTER.—The W. C. T. U., Suf- 
frage Leagues, Grange, and Sorosis have 
appointed committees for a joint house- 
to-house canvass of the town. At the 
cattle show, a great deal of suffrage liter- 
ature, rolled into packages and tied with 
yellow and white ribbon, was distributed 
among the farmers and all over town. 
The Methodist and Congregativnal min- 
isters have preached for it. Carriages will 
be sent for the old and feeble, both men 
and women. 


WOBURN is to have a rally in the largest 
hall in town, with the Mayor to preside, 
and Representative Roe and some promi- 
nent Democrat to speak. Notices will be 
given to ail the ministers to read from the 
pulpit, and 2000 flyers folded into the 
papers. The Woburn Journal and News 
are helping, both editorially and by pub- 
lishing articles. Rev. Mr. Scudder spoke 
for it in his sermon. The W. C. T. U. are 
helping; and committees have been ap- 
pointed in every ward for a house-to-house 
canvass. 


CAMBRIDGE —The League has got out 
5,000 explanatory circulars, which have 
been read at the Cantabrigia Club, and 
from many puipits. Women will attend 
daily to help others register. A great 
discussion is to be held in Union Hall, the 
Mayor presiding, with Mrs. Chant, ex- 
Senator Durant and other eminent speak- 
ers on both sides. About 30 of the 
strongest names in Cambridge are signed 
tothe call. There will be another meeting 
at the East Eod Union, with Mrs. Ole Bull 
and several colored pastors, and a third 
The W. C. T. U. 





NEWTON.—A committee from the Fed- | wil] probably mske a house-te-house can- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, the Suffrage | yvags. 


The editor of the Chronicle has 


League and the W. C. T. U. are all work- | given Mrs Billings, the president of the 
ing together. Newton has been districted | League, an opportunity to publish answers 
by streets, and a house to house canvass | by well-known suffragists side by side 


is being made. The Methodist ministers 
in Newton Highlands and Newton Lower 


} 


with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s six articles; 
and Mrs. Billings has presented the subject 











in speaking on ‘‘Christian Citizenship” at 
the Young People’s Meeting of her 
church. The League has appointed a 
ward and city committee. The Canta- 
brigia Club has appointed a committee. 

BRIGHTON.—The president of the W. C. 
T. U. brought up the subject at her meet- 
ing and urged the members to register. 
She found they were all registered but 
two. These were two women of foreign 
birth. They wanted to be registered, 
but their husbands would not consent. 
The subject was well presented by Rev. 
C. H. Hanaford at the harvest supper of 
the W. R. C. 

NATICK has 600 women already regis- 
tered, and aims at 1000. A joint committee 
from the different women’s societies has 
been formed. A public meeting will be 
held Friday, to be addressed by Miss 
Blackwell. 


SHARON willl hold its first meeting to- 
morrow. The members this afternoon are 
at Canton, where only one woman has 
ever voted. They are trying to stir up an 
interest there. They will have a public 
meeting in Sharon Monday; they expect 
the help of the W. C. T. U. and other 
women’s societies, and have carriages 
promised for election day. 

East Boston will spend all money over 
and above the expenses of the annual 
meeting on circulars to men. A. 8. B. 


or — 


WOMEN NOT STRONG ENOUGH. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says the lesser 
physical strength of women indicates that 
they ought not to have a vote. She does 
not explain whether it is because women’s 
health would be inadequate to the strain 
of making up their minds cn public ques- 
tions and casting a ballot, or because the 
jaws would not be enforced if women, 
who are non-combatants, had a share in 
making them. It is immaterial which she 
means, however, for both fears have been 
proved groundless by experience. 

The physical constitution of women ig 
much the same the world over. Yet hun 
dreds of thousands of women have been 
exercising municipal suffrage for many 





years, in England, Scotland, Canada, 
Australia, and our own Western States 
without visible damage to their own 
health, ox to the efficiency of the laws. 
The question is sometimes asked ‘'Sup- 
pose all the men were to vote one way and 
all the women the other, how would the 
law be enforced?” In the many com- 
munities where women vote, it has never 
once happened that all the men have voted 
one way and all the women the other. 
There is no question on which men are 
divided on which women are not divided 
also. Where women vote however, it 
occasionally happens that the votes of 
of women turn the scale at a closely con- 
tested election, but there has never been 
any refusal to abide by the result. I do 
not believe that Massachusetts men are 
less civilized than the men of England and 
the West. 4.6. &. 


IT PRQVES TOO MUCH. 





_— 

Mra. Van Rensselaer says: 

Man’s greater physical strength is not 
merely a reason why he has hitherto done 
all the work of government. It is alsoa 
sign end proof that this is part of his 
natural work. 

It is not true that man has hitherto 
done all the work of government. There 
have been in history a good many queens, 
and the average queen has governed as 
well as the average king—Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke says better, but it is not 
necessary to assert that. 

Besides, the argument from muscularity 
proves too much. If the ‘‘greater physical 
strength” of men were a proof that men 
are intended to govern women, the 
greater physical strength of illiterate 
men would be a proof that they are in- 
tended to govern educated men. The 
military statistics of the last war showed 
that of the doctors, lawyers, ministers and 
editors examined for military service, the 
large majority were found to be physically 
disqualified; while of unskilled laborers 
only a very small fraction were disquali- 
fied. Everyone knows that men who work 
with their muscles are stronger than men 
who work with their brains. Does it fol- 
low that suffrage ought to belong ex- 
clusively to the former? 

Muscularity is not held to have any 
connection with the ballot in the case of 
men. In Massachusetts thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
frage because they cannot read and write. 
Tens of thousands who are uot able- 
bodied are freely admitted to the ballot- 
box. There is no certainty at any election 
that the majority of legal voters repre- 
sents the majority of fighting force. 

A. 8. B. 


+S —__ —_—_———_ 


THE BALLOT AND HOME PROTECTION, 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: ‘‘Man is the 
home protector, and government is only 
one form of home protection.” 

The man is the natural protector of 
the home from external violence, from 
thieves, fire, etc. But in protecting the 
home from bad moral and social ivflu- 
ences, from waste, dirt, disorder, etc., the 
mother is at least as much responsible as 
the father. 

In America, only a very small fraction 
of the work of legislation relates to the 
military, police and fire departments. 
This is especially true of municipal legis- 
lation. The bulk of it deals with entirely 
peaceful matters—the moral, social and 
industrial well-being of the community, 
clean streets, a good gas and water sup. 
ply, schools, hospitals, parks, public li- 
braries, the management of the public 
charities, the care of the aged and infirm 
poor, the economical regulation of the 
municipal housekeeping in general. These 
things are all within the ecopeof women’s 
natural interests, and the municipal vote 
of women would help to take them out of 
party politics. A.S B. 
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EQUAL 8UFFRAGE MANIFESTO. 


The executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
held its first meeting for the season last 
week Friday at 3 Park Street. The at- 
tendance was large. It was voted to issue 
the following manifesto in answer to the 
recently published appeal of the remon- 
strants: 


To the People of Massachusetts: The 
manifesto sent out last week by the ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Association opposed to the 
extension of suffrage to women,” says: 
‘*We find tangible proof that the women 
of this State do not desire the ballot, in 
their general indifference to school suf- 
frage.”” We ask a candid consideration | 
of the following facts: 

In Massachusetts at presidential elec- 
tions a majority of the men vote; at State 
elections less than half, at municipal 
elections a still less number, and at school 
elections, wherever these are held separ- 
ately, only a small fraction of the male | 
voters turn out. 

In the twentv States where women have 
school suffrage their vote is small. In 
England an examination of the voting 
lists shows that the women who have 
municipal suffrage exercise it about as 
generally as the men. In Wyoming, 
where women have full suffrage, Judge 
Kingman has collected statistics showing 
that nine-tenths of them vote. 


In Kaneas women obtained school suf- 
fragein 1861. Their yote was small. In 
1887 they obtained municipal suffrage, 
Their vote immediately became very much 
larger, and has increased at succeeding 
elections. 

In Colorado women obtained school 
suffrsge in 1876. Their vote was small, 
In 1893 they obtained full :uffrage. At 
the next election the women of Denver 
cast fifty per cent. of the entire vote of 
the city, and the vote of women through. 
out the State was large. 

The vote both of men and women ig 
large or small, according as the election ig 
large orsmall. It is to be regretted that 
women do not vote more generally at 
school election, but it is only a new proof 
of the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s saying: “I 
am not denying that women are foolish; 
God Almighty made them to match the 

en 

‘The division of labor” invoked by the 
M. S. W. has no application to 
suffrage. The progress of civilization has 
been marked by a greater and greater 
division of labor among individuals, but 
this has gone hand in hand with a wider 
and wider extension ot suffrage among 
the people.. Since men of the most ardu- 
ous trades and professions find time to 
vote without neglecting their business, it 
is plain that the busiest mothers and 
housekeepers could do so without neglect- 
ing their homes. 

The manifesto of the M. A. O. E. S. W. 
says: ‘*We do not urge women opposed 
to the further extension of suffrage to 
vote.” The remonstrants have been ac- 
tively circulating for signature by women 
a pledge to vote no in November. This 
change of front shows their conviction 
that they cannot get as many women to 
vote no as are likely to vote yes. 

We urge both men and women who 
favor equal suffrage to vote yes on 
the so-called referendum in November, 
and we remind women that registration 
closes in the cities on Oct. 16, and in the 
towns on Oct. 26. The chairman of the 
Boston Board of Registrars has decided 
that under the law women can vote with- 
out the payment of a poll tax or any 
other tax, and without beirg called upon 
to make a declaration of their property. 

The central registration office for Bos- 
ton is in the old court house, Court Square. 
Women in the suburbs can register at the 
ward rooms in their own wards if they 
prefer. 

Mary A. LIveRMORE, president. 

Jvutia Warp Howe, vice-president. 
Henry B. BLackKwELtL, Cor. sec’y. 

O. AvGusTA CHENEY, recording secretary. 
Francis J. GARRISON, treasurer. 
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REMONSTRANT MANIFESTO. 





The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
organized among those women who be- 
lieve that a more systematic resistance 
should be made to the appeals and claims 
of the woman suffragists, issue the fol- 
lowing circular: 

At a meeting held in Boston last May a 
standing committee of 100 chose an ex- 
ecutive committee for active work. 

All women are urged for the welfare of 
their State to interest themselves in the 
clear and imperative duty of helping to 
form public opinion on this important 
question. 

To those of doubtful mind pamphlets 
and leaflets by the following are recom- 
mended: Francis Parkman, Judge Lowell, 
Richard H. Dana, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 
George G. Crocker, Mrs. Clara'l’. Leonard, 
Mrs. J. H. Robbins, Mrs. K. G. Wells and 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Massachusetts; 
Francis M. Scott, Mrs. Schuyier Van Rens- 
selaer, Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, and 
‘*The Outlook,” New York; and Prof. E. 
D. Cope, Pennsylvania. 

Women of 21 years of age and over who 
desire to join the association are requested 
to send their names and addresses to the 
secretary, Mrs. Guild, or to any of the 
members of the standing committee here- 
with named. 

There is no menfbership fee, but sub- 
scriptions, whe:her annually or as dona- 
tions, will be received by the treasurer 
Lawrence Minot, 39 Court Street, Boston, 

Mrs. James M. Codman, Brookline. 

Miss Si ah H. Crocker, 319 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 

Mrs. James C. Fisk, 32 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Charles E Guild, secretary, Edge- 
hill Road, Brookline. 

Miss E. H. Houghton, 1000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. 

Miss Elise Johnson. Weymouth. 

Mrs. Francis C. Lowell, 159 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Oliver W. Peabody, 25 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 

Mrs. Philip H. Sears, 85 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, 32 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. 

Mrs. G. H. Shaw, 23 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 

Miss E. P. Sohier, 79 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, 

S:reet, Brookline. 

Mrs. Clara T’. Leonard, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miss Anns L. Dawes, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Paine, 72 Elm Street, 
Worcester. 

Mrs. Charles T. Hubbard, Main Street, 
Taunvon. 

Miss Julia Delano, 20 Hawthorne Street, 
New Bedford. 


Boylston 
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GOOD NEWS FROM WARREN. 


WARREN, MAss , OcT. 9, 1895. 

Editors Woman's Journai: 
Here is an item for you: 
= Over 100 women in Warren are already 
pledged to register and vote ‘‘yes” on the 
suffrage referendum. Yours truly, 
D. G. Hircxcock, 

Chairman Ex. Com. W. S. League. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFERENDUM. 


Every evening woman suffrage meetings 
are being held in towns and cities of 
Massachusetts; often several on the same 
evening. Our speakers are too busy and 
preoccupied to report proceedings in 
detail. The audiences vary from 100 to 
2,000 each. Three-fourths of those in 
attendance are women. Among other 
localities where meetings have been held 
during the week are the following: 

Revere, Fitchburg (where 1,500 women 
have registered), Natick, Melrose, South 
Boston, Charlestown, Reading, Fall River, 
Northbridge, Arlington, Wollaston, Cam- 
bridge, Newton Lower Falls, Wellesley, 
Warren, Palmer, Springfield, etc. On Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 11, Hon. John Graham 
Brooks addressed the teachers of Boston 
in Association Hall on ‘*The Economic 
Dependence of Women.” 


SOMERVILLE. 
Under the auspices of the women voters 
of Somerville, a second rally was held in 
Union Hall Thursday evening. More than 
200 persons attended. Rev. Edward Samp- 
son Tead presided, and on the platform 
were Mrs. Maria F. Hill. president, and 
Mrs. Annie M. Philbrick, vice-president 
of the ‘‘organized women voters of Som- 
erville.” There were addresses by Rev. 
Mr. Tead, Miss Maud Thompson, Miss 
Gail M. Laughlin, Henry B. Blackwell 
and John M. Woods. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

The first of a series of meetings to 
increase the interest in the suffrage ques- 
tion was held in Springfield, Saturday 
afternoon. The Women’s Club, Political 
Class, Central Christian and Armory Hill 
Temperance Unions, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Loyal Women of 
American Liberty, Humanity Club and 
Young Women’s Literary Society, were 
each represented. The city will be divided 
into districts, it is said, and systematic 
canvass made. Superintendent of Schools 
Thomas A. Balliet and Rev. Dr. Philip 
Moxom agreed in saying that it was the 
duty of women to vote. 

Next week at Westfield, Rev. Dr, 
Moxom, of Springfield, and superintend- 
ent of schools Balliet of the same city 
will speak on the Referendum. Principal 
J. C. Greenough, of the State Normal 
School, will preside at the meeting. 

A colored People’s Meeting will be held 
in Charles Street Church, Boston, next 
Monday, Oct. 14, at 7.30 P. M. 


WILTON 
CARPETS 


SACRIFICE. 


The time to buy a Wilton Carpet 
is NOW. 

The place 
STORE. 

Here are the facts to prove the 
foregoing statements: 

We have 2150 yards best Hartford WII- 
tons, suitable for residences and hotels, in a 
good range of colors, on which the usual price is 
$2.50 per yard, but which we have marked at 
the remarkable figure of 

Per 


$1.35: 


1560 yards Hartford Berlin Wiltons, in 
medium and dark cvlors, at only 


$1.20 


The above are perfect goods and repre- 
sent the OVER- PRODUCTION of the mill 
named for the preser t season 




















to buy it 


Per 
Yd. 





We have the exact quantities stated 
above. Customers will not find the goo ds 
“all sold” half an hour after our store 
opens, nor will they be urged to buy 





It will be. 


addressed by Mrs. Chant and Mr. Black- 
well. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles will speak as fol- 
lows: 


1l, Spencer and Leicester; 13, Gloucester; 14, 
So. Boston; 15, Hupkinton; 16, Asbland. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant will speak 
every night until registration closes. 


2 
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COL. HIGGINS0ON ON REFERENDUM. 


Col. T. W. Higginson writes in Harper's 
Bazar: 


A vote is to be taken in Massachusetts 
this autumn which is quite new in the 
history of the wurld. the legal voters, 
men and women—for women in Massa- 
chusetts can vote, if they wish, for school 
comm'ttees—are to give in their votes on 
the »>b-tract question of Woman Suffrage, 
for or against. It is not likely that this 
will call out a very large vote, or give 
anybody much satisfaction. Practically 
it amounts to nothing, because even if the 
vote goes ‘‘aye”’ no result will follow. It 
is notin any proper sense a ‘'referendum.” 
as those popular yotesare called in Switz- 
erland, where certain laws are passed or 
defeated in this way. The Massachu:etts 
vote will neither enact nor defeat any- 
thing. Such a proposition cannot possibly 
call out a large vote. The advocates of 
Woman Suffrage did not ask for it, and 
indeed opposed it for precisely this reason. 
The remonstrants, in their manifesto, 
treat it as a matter of small importarce. 
It is therefore rather curious than int>r- 
esting. Should the vote go in the affir- 
mative. it will effect nothing directiy; 
should it go the other way, it will bring 
nothing to a conclusion. 

Yet some interesting results have al- 
ready begun to appear. Both the friends 
and foes of woman suffrage have formed 
committees, consitting partly or wholly 
of women, to conduct the canvas3. The 
same was the case during the New York 
agitation, but with a curious difference. 
In New York what is called “society” 
seemed absolutely divided on the subject. 
and this was a heathy condition. The two 
committees represented the same social 
types, and with equally presentable 
names. In Massachusetts it is wholly 
different. “Society” is re presented on the 
remonstrants’ list so exclusively that 
nothing else whatever appears to be repre- 
sented there. All the ladies move in a 
limited, though most unimpeachable, cir 
cle. All may be presumed to interchange 
visiting cards and meet at the sam ° after- 
noon teas. There is not even a hint that 
there is any other class to be consulted. 

Where are the literary women, the 
artists, the teachers, the business women, 
the temperance women, the labor reform 
advocates. the members of the farmers’ 
grange, the clergymen’s wives? Com- 
pared with this inadequate body, how 
comfortably varied looks the list of the 
committee in behalf of Woman Suffrege 
headed by Julia Ward Howe, who is free 
of al! societies, and even of ‘‘society”’ it- 
self, but including also women who are 
wholesomely unknown to the world at 
large, but well known in the farmers’ 
granges and among the Christian Endeav- 
orers. Can any one doubt which list, on 
ae whole, represents the spirit of the 

uture? 
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BIGKLOW 


“something else equally good.” 
and 


esdtion WILTONS, 
$1 50 Per Yd. 


Our quantities of these goods are relatively 
limited. It will be well for cus*gmers to bring 
the sizes of their rooms with them. 


JoHNH. PRAY sons & co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St., 658 

Mother At 
and Babe. 


Opp. Boylston St. 
An imp -rtant book by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11446 5th Ave., N. ¥. 





| The more cultivated social class—the 
| ‘**Four Hundred,” as the saving is—have 
|an immense value in certain directions. 
| They stand for the social amenities. and 
in many ways for the worthy charities. 
| Generous and noble traditions attach to 
| their names, and nowhere more than in 
Beston. But one thing has in all ages 
and places been denied to this class, so 
far as it is a class—that of the leadership 
in bold reforms. That fruit grows on a 
different tree. 
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w. Cc, T. U. NOTES. 


The Press Depsrtment of the N. W. C. 
T. U. cordially invites all members of the 
press who can, to attend the National 
Convention to be held at Music Hall, 
Baltimore, Oct. 18th to 23d. Ample ac- 
comodations will be provided. All who 
attend, upon presentation of their creden- 
tials to the Press committee, will be 
furnished with a badge and ticket entit- 
ling them to a seat at the reporters’ table 
during the evtire season. 

A reduced railway fare of one fare and 
a third for the round trip has been ob- 
tained for all representatives and visitors. 
The same rate has also been secured for 
| the National Purity Congress to be held 
| in Baltimore on O:t, 14th, 15'h and 16th, 
| 
| 
| 





and tickets will be good from Oct. 10th to 
| 26th. 

Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, na- 
tional corresponding’ secretary, will 
preach the Annual Sermon, on Sunday 
afternoon. 

The evenings at the National Conven- 
| tion promise to be of unusual interest. 
| Friday, the exercises will be given up to 
| addresses of welcome from the Governor 
|of Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore, 
prominent representatives of church and 
press, and the presidents of the State and 
city unions. The children of the Loyal 
Temperance Legion will also give a wel- 
come of their own. The responses will 
be made by Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole, 
vice-president of New York; Mrs. Mary 
Read Goodale, president of Louisiana; 
Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, president of Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Helen M. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of Texas, and Mrs. Ada W. Unruh, 
of Oregon, national organizer. Miss 
Willard will preside, and the devotional 
service will be in charge of Mrs. Marion 
H. Dunham, president of Iowa. 








. tributed, badges sold, etc. 


Saturday evening will be given tothe Ys. 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, the bright Y. 
secretary, will give an address, with stere- 
opticon pictures of the places where the 
World's Petition is to go. There will also 
be addresses by Miss Clara Parrish, and 
Miss Carrie Lee Carter, national Y organ- 
izers, with various other features of inter- 
est. 

Monday evening will be devoted toa 
grand demonstration very much in the 
line of that held in Albert Hall, during 
the London Convention. 

The daily Union Signal which has been 
published during National Conventio is, 
will not be issued this year. F.M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, OcT 9, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal ; 

The first regular monthly meeting of 
our City League was held on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 3, at our usual place, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lovell, 4 Lexington 
Avenue. The principal business tran- 


Psacted was the appointment of various 


committees to codperate with the commit- 
tee of the National Council of Women, 
which is making preparations for the cele- 
bration of the eightieth birthday of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Miss Marguerite Lindley, the speaker 
of the evening, read an interesting paper 
on ‘The Coming Girl,” in which she de- 
scribed what the woman of the future 
should be; her perfection of vigor, health 
and mental poise. 

Miss Harriett A. Keyser gave an ac- 
count of her work as organizer during the 
summer. Mr. Edward W. Chamberlain 
spoke of the case of Maria Barberi. 
Several members told of their work 
during the summer, and Dr. Tiffany, a 
bright young woman from Kaneas, de- 
scribed the results of woman suffrage in 
that state. 

The first meeting of Sorosis occurred 
on Monday, Oct. 7. The luncheon was 
served in the ball-room of the Waldorf, 
where, hereafter, the reunions will be 
held. The Committee on Philanthropy 
had charge of the day, and the question 
for discussion was: 

Resolved, That small charities defeat 
the ends of true philanthropy. 

Mrs. Julia Fioyd Smith opened the dis- 
cussion, which was continued by Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Mrs. Augusta 
Raymond Kidder and Mrs. Jennie M. 
Lozier. 

Dr. Newland, of California, made some 
entertaining remarks, and Mme. Nicambe 
spoke of the Bombay Sorosis. Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, the author of ‘‘Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” was presented to 
the audience, and responded to enthu- 
siastic greetings by a shy bow and smile. 

The annual Food Exhibition is attract- 
ing crowds to the Madison Square Garden. 
On one of the upper galleries our City 
League has space where literature is dis- 
It is in charge 
of Miss Keyser, with Mrs. Florence Corey, 
Mrs. Annie Hadley, Miss Carter and 
other ladies as assistants. 

The Society for Political Study will 
begin its regular meetings at 3 P. M. on 
Tuesday next, Oct. 14, at 144 Madison 
Avenue. The vew Constitution is its 
subject of etudy this winter, and the 
opening paper will be by your corre. 
spondent, on the first article, which is the 
Bill of Rights. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th St., New York City. 
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NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 


A National Purity Congress, under the 
auspices of the American Purity Alliance, 
will be held in the Park Ave. Friends’ 
Meeting House, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 
14—16. Among those expected to be 
represented by papers or addresses are 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, president World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Frances Willard, Mrs. Helen H. 
Gardener, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Dora Webb, of Ohio, Dr. Mary Wood 
Allen, of New York, Drs. Elizabeth and 


Emily Blackwell, B. O. Flower, editor of | 


the Arena, and many other well-known 
persons. Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of 
Brooklyn, is to have a paper on ‘‘Equal 
Suffrage as Related to the Purity Move- 
ment.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Registration closes in Massachusetts 
cities Oct. 16; in towns Oct. 26. Let every 
woman go at once to the registrars and 
put her name on the voting list. 

The Lucas County (Ia.) Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has a department in the Chariton 
Herald, which Mrs. V. M. Branner keeps 
well filled with news of the work. 


Practical inventions by women are mak- 
ing a good showing at Atlanta. Emma 
Farrell, of Brooklyn, has invented a re- 
volving frying pan, and Mrs. A. E. Tay- 
lor, of Brooklyn, a bed-clothes fastener, 
which ,is a handy contrivance to keep the 














FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 





re SUN PASTE 
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clothes over the children at night. Mrs. 
H. Ryan contributes a metal liquid polish, 
which polishes all metals, hot or cold. 


The London J/lustrated News thinks that 
one of the achievements of Lord Salis- 
bury’s administration may be the estab- 
lishment of woman suffrage in England. 
It says that a registration of voters bill, 
and a redistribution of parliamentary 
seats bill, will certainly be brought for- 
ward by the government, and it is thought 
very probable that in these an opportunity 
will be found for the enfranchisement of 
at least some women. 


Dallas, Texas, claims a woman who is 
the mother of nine children, who believes 
in the bicycle, who shot at and hit a 
prowling thief, who, when she lived in 
Michigan, was a deputy recorder of deeds, 
was admitted to the bar, and then went 
to Ann Arbor and earned a diploma as an 
M. D. Mrs. Helene Badder, the Texas 
woman of this story, says in an interview: 
“Between the professions of law and 
medicine for women, I prefer medicine, 
because I think it is not such a great de- 
parture from women’s ordinary sphere, 
and it draws out her finer natural sym- 
pathies and.feelings.”’ 

An investigation into the employment 
of women and girls lately conducted by 
the labor department of the British Board 
of Trade presents results somewhat at 
variance with those disclosed by the cen- 
sus investigation in the United States, 
the statistics of which have recently 
been made public. According to the 
British investigation, the current view 
that women’s employment is rapidly 
extending, and that women are replacing 
men to a considerable extent in industry, 
is not confirmed. It appears that the 
employment of married and elderly women 
bas, on the whole, diminished, and that 
the employment of women in casual 
occupations has also declined. There has 
been an increase in the employment of 





women and girls under twenty five years 
of age, which has, however, been concur- 
rent with a similar extension in the em- 
ployment of young men and boys. 


At the meeting of the New-York | 
Presbytery on Sept. 30th, the resolutions 
of the Rev. Peter Z. Kaston, of Persia, 
offered at the June meeting, were taken 
up in the form of a committee report in 
opposition to action. The resolutions 
made a sensation at the time of their 
introduction. In them Mr. Easton de- 
clared that ‘“‘insidious, pantheistic errors 
are creeping into the Church, such as the 
motherhood of God, the supremacy of 
woman, and the partnership idea of mar- 
riage, errors which are not only foreign, 
but contrary to the Word of God, which 
blaspheme His holy name, subvert the 
foundations of religion and morality, 
engender lawlessness and licentiousness, 
and threaten the very existence of 
society.” The Presbytery refused to take 
any further action, notwithstanding a 
speech by Mr. Easton in which he said: 
“The advocacy of the supremacy of 
woman is sheer pantheism, and it is un- 
christian to say that there is an equality 





of the sexes. As the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the headship of | 
man go together, so the doctrine of the 
motherhood of God and the emancipation 
of woman must go handin hand. Sucha 
doctrine is vile, as well as unchristian.”’ | 
The Rev. Peter Z. Easton seems to have | 
mixed up a number of things which have 
no rational connection. ‘‘The equality of 
the sexes” is not synonymous with ‘the 
supremacy of woman,” and it is not 
clear what connection there is between | 
pantheism and the motherhood of God. | 
The Buffalo Express voices the general | 
opinion when it says that the reverend | 
gentleman from Persia and the Western | 
world do not appear to be in perfect 


agreement. 
PERSONAL. 


|From the Boston Traveller, Oct. 7, 1895.] 


Mr. I. W. Chick, of the firm of John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co., sailed from Southamp- 
ton for home Saturday, on the Furst Bis 
marck. 

During the last four months Mr. Chick 
has been ransacking the European and 
Eastern markets for novelties in Oriental 
rugs, and for special designs and ideas in 
high-grade carpets. Messrs. Pray & Co. 
have received many shipments from Mr. 
Chick during the summer, and all of these 








goods are now offered for sale at reason- 
able prices, 


They combine utility, beauty | 





and inexpensiveness to a most unusual 
degree. 
- -———<—_— 
Don'T you know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will overcome that tired feeling and 
give you renewed vigor and vitality? 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


Telephohe 997 Tremont 
© oe.e « “ssce and Manager. 
Wed. and Sat. mat. at 2. 








421 Tremont St. 
EDWARD & KISK 
Evenings at 8. 


Commencing Monday, Oct. 12. 


A BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 50. Seuziz. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


HOLLIS ,StRERT, 


ISAAC B. RICH . . . Proprietor and Manager 





MONDAY, OCT. 12. 


Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre 
Stock Company, 


IN THEIR STRONGEST PLAY, 


—THE— 


MASQUERADERS. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas. F, ATKINSON Manager. 
Cc ea 4 4 w 


SUTTON VANE’S NEW PLAY, 


“IN SIGHT OF ST. PAUL'S.” 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





day, Oct, 12. 





Evenings at 8. 

















PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

Even temperature; ventilation without opening 
windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
throughout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasium under teacher's 
supervision. 


(No, 593 Boylston Street Copley Square.) 
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Jnion desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
UNSEEN. 


KY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


Across the desert toiling faint with beat, 
A wondrous vision blessed the aching sight; 
Tall, beckoning palms and waters crystal 
white; 
Fair, shining hills and blooming valleys sweet. 


“A vision, only !’’ murmured one, earth-taught; 
But Sorrow closest comrade, answered, ‘Nay, 
The longed-for Heaven! (you thought so far 

away) 

Your opened eyes this blessed glimpse have 

caught.”’ 


Celestial vision, comfort evermore! 
Grant, gracious Lord, that our grief-smitten 
eyes, 
Sorrow-anointed, see the Heaven that lies 
But just a bird s flight from the humblvst door! 


“7? - 


A SUNSET ON THE LOWER ST. LAW- 
RENCE. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


Broad shadows fall. On all the mountain side 
The scythe-swept fields are silent. Slowly home 
By the long beach the high-piled hay carts come, 
Splashing the pale salt shallows. Over wide 
Fawn-colored wastes of mud the slipping tide, 
Round the dun rocks and wattled fisheries, 
Creeps murmuring in. And now by twos and 

threes, 
O’er the slow spreading pools with clamorous 

chide, 
Belated crows from strip to strip take flight. 
Soon will the first star shine; yet ere the night 
Reach onward to the pale green distances, 
The sun's last shaft beyond the gray sea floor 
Still dreams upon the Kamouraska shore, 
And the long line of golden villages. 

— ~e -—- 
THE NEW WOMAN. 
Who is it rides with skill complete 
The modern bicycle so fleet, 


And looks so charming and so neat? 
Che New Woman. 


In all reforms who leads the van, 

Gives pointers to her brother-man, 

And aids him in each cherished plan? 
The New Woman. 


Who still within the home is queen, 

And reigns with dignity serene, 

O'er ail that peaceful, happy scene? 
The New Woman. 


Who every dainty handcraft plies, 

And with her ma in pastry vies, 

Excelling e’en her grandma’s pies? 
The New Woman. 


Who is it wears such dainty hats, 

Such sweet shirt waists. and new cravats? 

If you don’t know, I'll tell you, that’s 
The New Woman. 


Who reads the papers, that she may 
When called upon know what to say 
Upon the topics of the day? 

The New Woman. 


Whois this woman? We must own 
She's just the same we've always known, 
Perhaps a little broader grown— 

the New-Ola Woman. 
a 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

‘*MOMERIE GROCER AND TEA DEALER.” 

November had come, slight and worn, 
grey with mist and fog. The year was 
thinning towards its close, sharpening 
down to that point that would pierce the 
earth when the New Year looked at the 
post Time had set up to mark his track. 
The city shivered in its worn garments, 
shrinking wi hin itself asit felt the fingers 
of cold and fog. Regent’s Buildings were 
cheerless and gloomy. The red bricks had 
lost the glow of youth during these three 
years. 

Priscilla had finished the ‘*Book of the 
Great City.” Messrs. Snoad & Follows 
had the manuscript under consideration. 
She had put her heart into it, giving voice 
to all the pity and pathos of the life 
around her. She had put her life into it. 
The hours she had spent in writing it had 
been hours snatched from sleep, snatched 
also from sleep’s twin-brother, Death. 

The work bad been too much. The heat 
of the summer, the anguish with which 
she had written, the pinch of want, the 
sordidness of the life she lived, had set 
their mark upon her. Her strength had 
lasted while the work lasted. Now it was 
almost spent. 

The daily stories had become an insutf- 
ferable burden. They did not briog in 
thirty shillings a week now. She kept the 
household together with difficulty; only 
Dunstane did not notice that their com- 
forts were fewer than of old. She denied 
herself bare necessaries, but a feverish ex- 
citement k»pt her up. She must see her 
book in print ; that was still to live for. 

One day she tottered up to Miss Car- 
drew’s flat. The little spinster was at her 
desk, in an ancient purple gown trimmed 
with velvet vandykes. Priscilla knew the 
costume; it was dedicated to tragedy. 
Miss Cardrew ran forward to meet her, 
flourishing a cht que, her face broken up 
between tears and laughter. 

“I was just coming down to tell you, 





my deur,” she cried joyfully. ‘‘It has 
come at last! My book has sold beyond 
my most pleasurable dreams. Priscilla, 
my dear, I shail be able to live in the 
country, and have a little shop; and you 
will come and stay with me, and get 
strong again!” 

Priscilla stooped and kissed the happy 
old face. Then she sank down on her 
knees, and clung to Miss Cardrew, and 
broke into passionate weeping. 

“Oh, Cardie dear! If I could only see 
the country again, the fields and the skies ! 
If [could only get away from the sound 
of the sea! I can’t bear it any more. 
And the sight of drowning men and 
women drifting past—always, always! 
And the sad faces of the children! And I 
can do nothing! I think my heart is 
breaking. If I could only go to Frodsham 
and lay my head on Dollie’s grave, and 
look up at the skies?” 

Miss Cardrew slipped on to the floor, 
and drew her into her arms. 

‘*My dear, my dear! You are ill, Pris- 
cilla, and worn out. Oh, my poor darling, 
I never saw you cry before! Where is 
your brave heart? Hush! hush! I can’t 
bear to hear you. You shall go away to 
the country. And Mrs. Gibsun will take 
charge of your dear husband. I thought 
of it as soon as the cheque came.” 

“If I could get away from the sea, the 
moaning, the voice of the people that 
perish! If [ could go to Frodsham! Car- 
die, do you remember the lane where the 
violets grew? And that big field with the 
cowslips? And the hedge full of birds’ 
nests? Oh, if [could see them again! If 
I could only see them again!’ She broke 
off, crying, and Miss Cardrew cried with 
her. 

“If I could goto Frodsham!” Priscilla 
went on. ‘I would never come back 
again; never—never! I would keep a 
little shop like Dunstane’s mother, and 
sell soap, and soda, and things to make 
life clean; and { would give sweeties to 
the children, and put sand in the sugar”— 
She laughed hysterically. 

‘*My dear, my dear, don’t! You break 
my heart! You can’t mean it. You 
would not choose to bury yourself in a 
grocer’s shop, your youth, your talents! 
It is so different with me. I am old.” 

“My youth! My talents!” Priscilla 
echoed, a terrible shrillness in her laugh. 
“Cardie dear, my talents are not worth 
ten shillings a week. And my youth— 
look!” 

She bared her arm, and showed the skin 
withered over the sharp bones. There 
was a little white scar on her wrist; that 
was where Malden had kissed her. Miss 
Cardrew made haste to draw the sleeve 
down again. 

‘Priscilla! Priscilla, 
heart, my dear!” 

“There are so many broken hearts in 
London,” said Priscilla, ‘‘one more doesn’t 
seem to matter.” 

‘*My dear Priscilla, if you would really 
like to go—I had thought of it once. It 
is such a pretty little shop, cool and clean, 
not like the Buildings; and the name is 
over the door still: ‘Momerie, Grocer 
and Tea Dealer.’ 

Miss Cardrew stopped, and looked her 
eager question. 

“What do you say?” Priscilla asked 
wearily. Her passion was over; her white 
face on Miss Cardrew’s knee bore a 
ghastly resemblance to Dollie’s. 

“The little shop, my dear. I can pur 
chase the goodwill. 1 haveenough money. 
I was going to do it for—for an acquains- 
ance—a friend. And there is no need, if 
you will take it instead. You and vour 
dear husband could live there very hap- 
pily. The name is over the door— 
Momerie.’’ The little spinster choked, 
and coughed to hide it. ‘*These Novem- 
ber fogs, my dear!” 

She set her lips sternly. Priscilla 
should not guess what it cost her to give 
up her dream of a cottage in the country 
for the end of herdays. She was doing it 
for Priscilla’s sake. 

**And you will let me come and spend a 
Sunday with you occasionally—very occa- 
sionally, my dear,” she faltered. 

Priscilla’s eyes were closed. Miss Car- 
drew’s heart dropped as she caught that 
ghastly resemblance to Dollie. 


you break my 


“Give up our life here, and my work, 
and go to Frodsham to keep shop? It is 
difficult to believe you are sane, Miss 
Cardrew !” 

“But indeed, Mr. Momerie, I have 
thought very rationally about it. The 
scheme has various advantages. You can’t 
continue to reside here. Our dear Pris- 
cilla is very, very ill. Unless she gets 
away into the country, I tremble for her. 
She has come to the end of her strength. 
She is not able to write any more. What 
is to become of you?”’ 

‘When my great work is published,” 
said Dunstane, cheerfully, ‘*Priscilla will 
not need to write any more.” 

**Yes, oh, that is quite correct. It is cer- 
tain to achieve a very great success. But, 
till you finish it—time is of the gravest 
importance. At Frodsham Priscilla would 
gain health and strength. She would 








manage the little shop. It would not 
make so great a demand upon her as 
literature. You could continue your great 
work. And you could get out into the 
air; you would not be a prisoner as you 
are now. Though your patience is an ex- 
ample to us all—and we shall all be so 
much poorer without your beautiful philo- 
sophy to help us. Indeed, Mr. Momerie, 
there are advantages; and for Priscilla’s 
sake’’— 

‘‘Why doesn’t Priscilla come and ask 
the favor for herself?” 

‘I have persuaded her to lie down. I 
fear she is very ill. I never saw her cry 
before. Our dear Priscilla, s0 god, so 
cheerful, so kind, always unselfish!” 

“It is the dull weather. Hysterical, 
probably.” 

‘It is more than that. She is wasted to 
a shadow. I have seen it for some time.” 

‘*It is impossible for me to go to Frods- 
ham,” he said sharply. ‘Any other 
place” — 

“She has set her heart on Frodsham. 
Dollie is there, and she wants to go back 
to the scene of her happy girlhood.” 

‘It is all false sentiment. She can go 
away for change—to the sea for a week.”’ 

‘*That will not save her. Sheis dying 
—our dear Prisciila. Nothing but Frods- 
ham cin save her.” 

Miss Cardrew’s white front bobbed des- 
pairingly. She gave Dunstane a look elo- 
quent of her disappointment and grief, 
and she went away, leaving him to the 
suggestion. 

Go back to Frodsham, to be a grocer 
like his father; he a ’varsity man and the 
author of the New Religion? Back to 
Frodsham among the rustics—away from 
that little group of disciples that made 
life worth living! Sacritice his future to 
tallow candles—he who held a turch that 
would light the world! Miss Cardrew 
must be crazy! 

His laugh was silenced by a knock and 
the opening of the door. Gertrude looked 
in. Her face was graver, sadder than it 
had been, but her eyes were more steadfast 
and kind. Her hands were ful! of parcels, 
toys for the Christmas tree she was mak- 
ing ready for the children of the Build 
ings. 

‘**T wanted Priscilla,” she said, looking 
round for her. 

‘*Priscilla and Miss Cardrew are out of 
their minds,”’ said Dunstane. 

‘Priscilla!’ Gertrude stopped. ‘‘How 
absurd you are!" She laughed, relieved. 
‘*What has happened?” 

“Sit down and let me tell you, Miss 
Tennant. You are a practical person, 
not sentimental, like Miss Cardrew, or 
impulsive, like my wife. What do you 
think those women have planned to- 
gether? They actually want me—me!— 
to go and live in the country and keep a 
grocer’s shop!” 

He looked at her. 
may on her face. 

‘*Well?” she said, quietly. 

‘Well? Did you ever hear anything so 
absurd?” 

‘| think it is a very sensible idea, Mr. 
Momerie.” 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
looked at her. ‘*Do you know what it 
means?” 

‘*] think I do. It means less drudgery 
for Priscilla, less struggle to live; more 
fresh air, and sun, and escape from the 
life that is killing her.” 

‘Priscilla, Pri-cilla!” he said, fretfully. 
‘It is always Priscilla. I must sacrifice 
my brilliant future to Priscilla, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘Your brilliant future?” said Gertrude, 
lifting her brows. ‘*What is thac?”’ 

“It is impossible you have forgotten, 
Miss Tennant,” he said with dignity. “I 
allude to my great work, the New Reli- 
gion.” 

‘I have ceased to believe in your great 
work,” she said, quietly. ‘A religion 
without love only makes a helpless, sel- 
fish, impotent life. And that is what 
your religion has brought you to.” 

‘1 don’t understand you,” he gasped. 

“It is time someone made you. under- 
stand,” she said, drily. ‘‘And, for Pris- 
cilla’s sake, you shall hear the truth from 
me.”’ 

‘Priscilla again,” he said, bitterly. 
‘*Not content with her own evil thoughts, 
she must needs give them to you!” 

‘Priscilla is a hundred times too good 
for a mean nature like yours,” she said, 
hotly. *‘We ehould all have found you 
out long ago if she had not made us be 
lieve there was something in a man to 
whom she could give such love and faith- 
fulness. It is she who has screened you 
all these months. Do you think you 
could have deceived us all if she had not 
shielded you ?” 

*Go on,” he sneered. 
less; but go on.” 

“Yes, I will go on,” said Gertrude, 
furiously. ‘You area fraud, a humbug! 
You lie there all day, content to see hr 
killing herself. You never want any- 
thing. It is Priscilla who starves. You 
talk of your New Religion. It is all gas. 
Has it ever made you lift a straw to 
lighten her burden? Has it ever given 


There was no dis- 


“T lie here help- 
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now for Sale, 


IT IS A PAPER-BOUND BOOK OF 140 PAGES. 


Part 1. Consists of Commentaries on the Pentateuch, by Members of “Revising Committee.” 





REVISING COMMITTEE. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Robert 
Rev. Phorbe Hanaford, 
Ciara Bewick Colby, 

Rev. Augusta Chapin, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs.Wary Seymour Howell. 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 


Matilda Juosl 


Mes Sarah A. Unsierwood, 
Mrs.Catharine F. Stebbias, 
Klien Battelle Dietric«, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, 


Kev. Ulympia Browa, 


G.I Ingersoll, Mt Frances Ellen Burr, 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt 

Miss Helen H. Gardner, 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, 
Mrs. “. Louise Thomas, 
Mrs. Loulsa Southworth. 


ju Gage 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 
1. The object is to revise only those texts and chapters directly referring to 


women, and those also in which women 


are made proninent by exclusion. As all 


tuch passages combined form but one-tenth of the Scriptures, the undertaking will 
not be so laborious as, at the first thought, one would imagine. 


II. 


The commentaries will be of a threefold character, the writers in the different 


branches selected according to their special aptitudes for the work: 

1. Three Greek and Hebrew scholars will devote themselves to the translation 
and the meaning of particulir words and texts in the original. 

2. Ovhers will devote themselves to Biblicil history, old manuscripts, to the 
new version, and to the latest theories as to the occult meaning of certain texts and 


parables. 


3. For the commentaries on the plain English version a committee of some thirty 
members has been formed. These are women of earnestness and liberal ideas, quick 


to see the real purport of the Bible as regards their sex. 


bouks of the Old and New Testament will 


Among them the various 
be distributed. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


We have read some of the passages of the 
commentary prepared for the ‘*Woman’s Bible’ 
by tbat very accomp.isted American woman 
and Biblical student, Mrs. Eizabeth Cady 
Stanton. [hey are a great deal more satis- 


The new ** Woman's Bible’’ shows their equal- 
ity with men and denies that God made female a 
slave N.Y. Journal, 

“The Woman's B ble’ will be simply a com- 
mentary on certain portions of the Bible relating 
to the status of women.—N. Y. Tribune. 

**the Woman's Bible’ is undertaken l2cause 
80 many men point to the Bible aud pick out 
'exts which indicate that woman is far inferior 
to man, a d should not be allowed the privilege 
of voting.— Minneapolis T2mes. 





PRICE FIFTY CHNTS. 





factory than mwny of the comments upon 
the same texts that we have read in otber 
and more pretentious commentaries. Mrs. 
Santoo’s interpretauve remarks ae often 
Shrewd and sensivle. — Editorial New York 
Sun. 

Address 


EUROPEAN PUBL 
35 Wall Street, 


ISHING COMPANY, 
New York. 





her a gratefal word for the life she has 
wasted on you? A beau iful girl 


Priscilla! And she has drudged and 


slaved, and killed herself for aman whose | 


heart is not big enough for a mouse!” 


He smiled forgivingly. ** You are under | 
my roof, Miss Tennant, I wil) try to re- | 


member that.’ 

‘*[ found you out the day they went to 
Frodsham, with Dollie. I saw then what 
you were. You badn’t a thought for the 
poor broken-hearted mother. The loss 
was all yours. As if you had given Dol- 


lie one thousandth part of the love Pris- | 
And after that you kept her | 


cilla gave! 
here, and robbed her of every bit of relief 
she might have had in her life. And now 


you would keep her here and kill her, | 


sooner than confess yourself the fraud you 
are!” 

‘Your opinion against the world, Miss 
Tennant?” he sneered. 

“It is not mine alone. Mr. 
knows. He found you out first. 


Malden 


cilla’s sake.” 

‘This is the girl who has brought me 
flowers and sung to me!” 

“You only got them, because in that 
way they reached Priscilla. You have 
my real opinion of you now, Mr. Momerie. 
You would have had it before if it had 
not been that £ would not hurt Priscilla.” 

‘*When you have quite done—”’ 

“T have done now. And I strongly 
advise you to go into the couptry and 
keep shop and support your wife, as any 
other man would have done long sgo in 
your place. It will give you a better 
future than any you will ever win from 
your New Religion.” Gertrude’s face 
was hard in its indignation. 

“I forgive you,” he called after her 
as she went out. He lay there with an 
amused smile on his face. He wes pleased 
with himself. It was delightfully humor 
ous that Priscilla, who had failed, should 
pose as perfection, while he should be 
shown up in the worst colors. A less 
magnauimous man would have cleared 
himself at Priscilla’s expense. He had 
borne that girl’s insults with dignity and 
in silence. Yes, he was pleased with him- 
self. 

So they thought Priscilla had sacrificed 
herself for him? How absurd! She had 
not chosen to gratify him even in triflzs. 
That request of his for the pictures, now? 
He had had to miss Tobias and the Angels, 
and stare at the blank wall for months. 
He had liked Tobias and the Angels; it 
was more suggestive that Malden’s pict- 
ure, which had replaced it. The Angels 
had led him to success; Priscilla and Dol. 
lie led nowhere. To Frodsham? That 
was ridiculous, Miss Cardrew’s crazy 
sentiment. He stared at the picture. 
What a terrible hunger in Priscilla’s eyes 
—and how ill she looked! Was it true 
that this life was killing her? Could she 
only be saved by going back to Frodsham? 

To Frodsham? It was impossible! 
Imagine him selling candles, and cheese, 


like | 


And [| 
would tell Miss Cardrew, only for Pris- | 


and bacon. But he had forgotten. He 
would lie on the sofa while Priscilla sold 
them. Jt was almost the same thing. 
Going back to Frodsham would mean a 
| confession of failure. Staying here was 
not so pleasant, either. Malden and 
Priscilla, and that girl pitted against him, 
meant failure in another sense. If it had 
been any other place but Frodsham! 
After all, would Frodsham be worse than 
life here, with those three against him? 
If it had been anything but the old place, 
the old shop! Why must Priscilla set 
her heart on Frodsham, of all the dull 
| little towns in Great Britain? ‘Nothing 
| but Frodsham could save her now.” Was 
| it true? Must he sacrifice his future to 
| Priscilla? Nonsense! it could not be 
dreamed of. To humiliate himself, to 
give up all that he had achieved, hoped 
for! He could not do it. Not even to 
save Priscilla. The perspiration grew on 
his forehead. He moved impatiently, 
upsetting the piled sheets he had been 
paging for the New Religion when Miss 
| Cardrew came in. The blank pages fell 
_ around him in a shower; they covered 
| him ; they strewed the floor. They repre- 
| sented the New Religion; and he could 
not move to gather them up. He felt his 
| helplessness again as on that day when 
D sllie had died and he could not move to 
save her. His little Dollie, his nice little 
thing! He could imagine her lying on 
| the sofa beside him, her tiny grasp on 
| his finger holding him. Where was she 
| leading him? 
| He turned his face to the wall. He had 
turned in that way when she had died, 
only to-day her cold little hand was tight 
around his finger. A spasm of terror 











The Past 


Guarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belief that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system. 
Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


YY ee a ee ed 
Be Sure to get HOOD’S and 
Only HOOD’S. 


- Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be 
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taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. per box. 
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shook him. He could not get away from 
the little dead child. Dollie’s hand 
clutched his finger. He lay there hours, 
while the devil and the angels fougbt for 
the sou! of Dunstane Momerie. 

When Priscilla came in, he looked up 
cheerfully. 

‘That is a capital scheme of Miss Car- 
drew’s. We will go back to Frodsham. 
Lucky for us the lease of the shop has 
expired just now. And the name is still 
over the door. It will be a charming ex- 
perience for me to go back to the simple 
life of my boyhood. And you will be in 
the shop again, only now there will be no 
counter between us.” 

“T think the counter has always been 
between us,” said Priscilla, very wearily. 

But he took no notice of the remark. 
She had to listen to a pastoral poem on 
the Pleasures of the Past. 

(To be continued.) 
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LET WOMEN BE WARNED, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
In looking over your paper of August 


3lst, [ am astonished by the strange | 


announcement that a woman named Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith is advocating the State 
regulation of vice. 


posed Christian and enlightened country ? 
France is avowedly pagan, yet even there 
the women are rising against so vile a 
system. 

Can Mrs. Smith have studied the 
history of women through the ages? Has 
she any idea of the results to all women 


of the open recognition and approval of | 
According to | 


vice in the social system ? 
French ideas a husband is perfectly free 
always; his wife only is bound to fidelity 
in marriage. If the wife is faithless, then, 
as Mr. Dumas chivalrously observes in 
one of his most famous books, ‘‘kill her.’ 
This is perfectly simple, and solves all 
problems. 

In Paris the demi-monde reign supreme ; 
the fashionable papers proclaim their 
doirgs; the parks are crowded with their 
splendid carriages; they are the heroines 
of romances and operas. Virtuous women 
are relegated to obscurity; they are not 
even worth writing about. During the 
Empire the ladies of the court who 
wished to be fascinating, hired the 
singers of the cafés chantants to teach 
them their supposed charm of manner. 
The French ides is, indeed, almost like that 
of ancient Greece, where the wife and 
mother was incarcerated, while the demi- 
monde ruled in the State and in society. 

The Frenchman, after having exhausted 
the pleasures of life, as well as his purse, 
seeks some innocent young girl, who must 
have a marriage portion, or he would not 
marry her. Until the new divorce laws 
were passed in France, he could openly 
continue his former life, even banding 
over his wife’s fortune to other women. 
That this state of things should be im- 
ported into our free and happy country 
is a thought that makes me shudder; it is 
the end of sentiment between man and 
woman, the total desecration and de- 
moralization of all things. I cannot con- 
template such a system without horror, 
and I should think every woman would 
agree with me. 

Itis, alas, the ignorance of good women, 
and the silence of press and pulpit, that 
foster the double standard of morals. For 
the creed that men hold, even in our coun 
try, would scarcely live an hour, if 
brought out into the light of day and 
openly confessed. 

Let thore women who oppose equal 
suffrage look well into these things, be- 
fore they discard an opportunity to 
retain freedom for themselves and their 
daughters. A MOTHER. 


New York. 
iaslhiiieecsnanmamag 
WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL BUSINESS. 


Miss Ada C. Sweet, of Chicago, contri- 
butes to the Basis an excellent article on 
the relations and duties of women toward 
municipal affairs. The following para- 
graph shows how vitally the interests of 
the home are affected by municipal elec- 
tions: 

Women are so vitally affected by the 


every day management of public business, 
that, although they have no voice in its 


control, thev cannot help feeling deeply | 


certain conditions, and deploring them, 
even while they do not understand what 
causes them. 

For example. let us speak of a woman 
living in a city. Perhaps a woman of 
small means. with a family of young 


children in her home, supported by an | 


industrious and faithful husband. Let 
us fix our attention for a short time 
upon such a woman, and see what her 
relations are to the public business. She 
lives. we will say, in a district of the 
city in which the rent is such as people 
of moderate means can afford to pay. 
Every day, in the care of her home and 


her children, she comes in direct con- | 


tact with the executive government of 
the State and municipality. In most 
American cities the water is supplied by 
the municipal government. The supply 


of abundant and pure water to this wo- | 


man and her children depends upon the 
honesty'and efficiency of the city govern. 
ment. The purity and nutritive qualities 
of the milk this woman buys for her cbil- 


I am forced to ask | 
myself: ‘“‘Can such things be in a sup- | 


| dren depend not alone on the honesty of 
the milk dealer with whom she trades, 


but upon the vigilance, intelligence and | 
honesty of the cfficials of the health de- | 


partment of the city in which sne lives. 
She depends upon the public schools 
for the education and mental training of 
her children, and here again she comes 
in contact with the public authorities. 


The health of herself and family are | 


affected by the condition of the drainage 
in her vicinity, as well as by the sanitary 
conditions of the streets and alleys near 
ber house, and here, again, she is under 
the rule of the lecal government under 
which she lives. Her property and per- 
son are protected by the police and Sate 
guardiaus of the law from violent robbery 
and assault, and she receives in the courts 


the same measure of justice as is meted | 


out to her brother man in case she is 
obliged to appeal to the law for justice. 


Most women see that they are protected | 


by the law on an even footing with men, 
and in some vague way they seem to 
think that elections of all kinds are for 
the sole purpose of selecting legislators 
to make these laws for the protection of 
life and property, and the cflicers to carry 
out such laws. Few women realize that 
elections are back of the laws and ordin- 


ances which create the «very day con- | 


veniences and safeties which the modern 
citizen demands, at least in his town 
home. 


management of the common necessities 
| of life, and place it in the hands of public 
(flicials. When women thoroughiy un- 
| derstand this, when they see the direct 
| connection between the health, cleanli- 
| ness and beauty of their homes, as well 
as the education of their children, and the 
| local government under which they live, 
| they will surely take a deep and vital 
interest in all local elections. 








or 


COL. HIGGINSON’S MOTHER. 


Colonel Higginson makes a delightful 
picture of old Boston life in a paper on 
**The Woman Who Most influenced Me.” 
This woman was his mother, the gentle- 
woman of an earlier day, of whom Hon. 
George Cabot, then an arbiter of social 
forms in Boston, said: ‘There is no one 
who receives company like Mrs. Higgin- 
aon.” Although she had been a poor 
orphan maid when married at nineteen to 
an influential citizen of Boston, in whose 
home she had been like an adopted child 
during his first marriage, Mrs. Higginson 
came of a proud old Portsmouth family. 
They were, indeed, so well connected in 
Eogland, and held their heads so high, 
that a‘‘wicked Portsmouth wit” declared 
that they habitually spoke of Queen Eliza- 
beth as ‘‘Cousin Betsy Tudor.” This 
charming paragraph gives a picture of 
Mrs. Stephen Higginson in adversity, by 
her son, Thomas Wentworth Higginson: 


She had at this time in their freshness 
certain points of physical beauty, which 
she retained unusually unimpaired until 
her latest years—a noble forehead, clear 
blue-gray eyes, a rose-tinted complexion, 
soft brown hair; a pliant figure, with 
slender hands and feet. She had, in all, 
ten children of her own, of whom I was 
the youngest. But before my birth the 
whole scene had suddenly changed. My 
father’s whole fortune went when Jefler- 
son’s embargo came; his numerous vessels 
were captured or valueless. He retired 
into the country, living on a beautiful 
sheep farm in Bolton, Mass., placed at 
his disposal by a more fortunate friend, 
Mr. S. V 8S. Wilder. There lies before 
me my mother’s diary at this farm, which 
begins thus: ‘On Saturday, the 8th of 
April, 1815, we left oyr home, endeared 
to us by a long and happy residence and 
by the society of many dear and kind 
friends, to make trial of new scenes, new 
cares and new duties; but though by this 
change we make some sacrifices and have 
some painful regrets, we are still ex- 
periencing the same goodness and mercy 
which have hitherto crowned our lives 
with happiness.” ‘I always awake,” she 
said, calm and serene. My children occupy 
my mind and my heart, and fill it with 
affection and gratitude. They are healthy, 
innocent and happy, and [ enjoy every 
moment of their lives. Books are my 
recreation, and, next to my children, my 
| greatest source of pleasure. I read Ste- 
wart’s ‘Philosophical Essays’ and the 
‘Faerie Queene’ of Spenser, usually in 
the evening, which is charmingly undis- 
turbed. This exemption from visitors is 
delightful to me; it gives me time to 
think and to read, and I only hope that I 
shall improve all my advantages.” 
was at this time in her thirtieth year, and 
in this sweet spirit laid down the utmost 
that the little New England capital could 
then affurd of luxury and fashion. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


| A Lapy AND HER Lerrers. By Kath- 
erine E. Conway. Koston: Pilot Pub- 
lishing Company. 1595. 


This little book coutains many valuable 
suggestions to women in reference to 
their correspondence. It is said that 
there is no sense 80 rare as common-sense, 
If this be true, then this is a book of rare 
merit, for it is the very embodiment of 
common-sense in its criticisms, sugges- 
tions and advice. We might select from 
every page brief isolated sentences full of 
wisdom and worthy to become proverbs. 
The grace and simplicity of Miss Con- 
way’s stvle make the work itself a lesson 
in good English. It deserves to be used 

as a text book in schools, and its study 
would save young women from many 
sad mistakes and fajlures. But, after all, 
the saying of Lilian Whiting, quoted by 
Miss Conway, will be forever true: “A 


Few women, and, indeed, I should | 
| Say few men, realize that by elections ia | 
the United States we fix the control and | 


She | 


| fault of taste is rooted in personality. {[t 
| is the external manifestation of an inter- 
nal defecr.”’ Therefore only those will 
fully profit by this book who have the 
insight to comprehend it. Nevertheless 


| 
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P . ! 
in a clear and readable form a birds-eye | 
is 


view of American literature which 
adapted for wide circulation among per- 
sons who have not leisure for syst matic 


/and thorough acquaintance with literary 


Miss Conway is right in affi-ming that | 


defects of taste, like all otner defects, 


can be overcome, if their possessor b: ob- | 


servant and not too atro:rg in se'f-love. 
We say to womeu—buy this book, read 
it, and lend it to your friends. [+ would 
be a charming Christmas gift. H.B. B. 


COLERIDGE’S PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. | 


Chapters 1, 3, 4, 14 and 22 of Biographia | 


Literaria. With introduction and notes 
by Andrew J. Goorge, M. A. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1895. Price, 90 
cents. 

This is a selection from the critical 
| writings of Coleridge, with introductory 
biographical chapters representing such 


To such the book will be of 
There are excellent portraits 
H. B. B. 


subjects. 
great value. 
of many American authors. 





A WONDERFUL CONQUEROR. 


No disease is more common among the 
people than scrofula. Handed down from 
generation to generation, it is found in 
nearly every family, in some form. 
may make its appearance in dreadful run- 
ning sores, in sweiling in the neck or 
goitre, or in eruptions of varied forms. 
Attacking the mucus membrane it may 
be known as catarrh, or developing in 


‘the lungs it may be, and often is, the 


material as is necessary to a complete | 


revelation of the furnishing of his mind 
and the forming of his art. 


He sought | 


to set up the eternal standards by which | 


alone Eagilish poetry tan sustuin the great 
tradi‘ions of Spenser and Milton, Keats 
and Wordsworth. It contains a fine por- 
trait of the philosopher and is elucidated 
with vaiuable notes. H. B. B. 


| LIFE AND LABORS OF Mrs.MArRy A.Woob 
BRIDGE. By Rev. A. M. Hills, with an 
introduction by Frances E. Willard and 
contributions by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Rev. Joseph Cook, John G. Wooley, and 
others. F. W. Woodbridge, Raveaona, 
O. 1895. Price, $1.50. 


This handsome octavo volume of 300 
pages is a worthy memorial of a noble 
woman who was one of the most « fficient 
and able leaders of the temperance move- 
ment in America from the Crusade to the 
day of her death. Korn in Nantucket, 
April 21, 1830, she died in Chicago, Oct. 25, 
1894, aged sixty-four anda half years. Her 
maiden name was Brayton. Her father, 
Isaac Brayton, was a typical New Eng- 
lander. First the captain of a whaler, 
afterwards a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, he moved to Ohio, be- 
came associate judge with Hon. Ben Wade, 
and later a member of the Oaio Senate. 
Mrs. Woodbridge inherited his character- 
istics. A natural leader, she was roused 
to public work by the Ohio Temperance 
Crusade of 1874. She became a speaker 
and a writer of great power, and a worker 
in the prohibition movement. Her home 
life was one of ideal beauty. Her husband 
worshipped her, and her children rose up 
to call her blessed. This memorial ought 
forever to silence those who regard wom- 
en’s public work as conflicting with their 
domestic duties. The volume is enriched 
with fine portraits of herself, her husband, 
Mother Thompson, Lady Somerset, Miss 
Willard, Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Lathrop. 
It will help to perpetuate the memory of 
a woman who spoke fearlessly in behalf 
of woman suffrage, seeing clearly that 
temperance legislation can never be faith- 
fully enforced without the political co- 
operation of women withmen. H. B. B. 


THINKING, FEELING, Domnc. By E. W. 
Scripture. P. H. D. Leipzig. Flood 
and Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 1895. 


This book explains the methods and 
results of the new psychology. It is the 
first one written and printed in the Eng- 
lish language, and avoids the complicated 
and technical language sometimes used 
in speculation. [t has more than 200 
illustrations, and is published as a text- 
book in the Chautauqua reading circles. 

H. B. B. 


Some First STers IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago. Flood and Vincent. Mead- 
ville, Pa. 1895. 


The importance of the study of anthro- 
pology begins to attract attention. Al- 
ready several colleges have a teacher of 
this ecience in their faculties, while others 
give it a subordinate place in their courses. 
This book has been written to suggest, 
to kindle thought and arouse interest. 
It is full of curious information, and will 
be found very suggestive reading. The 
various stages of human development are 
traced from recorded facts. H. B. B 


THE MADONNA OF THE TuBs. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. With 430 original 
illustrations by Ross Turner and George 
Clements. 

A charming sketch of Gloucester life. 
No one has so fully entered into the 
humor and pathos, the comedy and trag- 
edy of the fishermen of Cape Ann, as ha; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Her sketches 
will live and elicit smiles and tears when 
more pretentious writers are forgotten. 
Let everyone read this delightful little 
book. Itisa work of genius. HB. B. 


THe Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes 

| Brown. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 1895. Price, 
50 cents. 

INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 

| By Henry A. Beers. Flood and Vin- 

cent. Meadville, Pa. 1895. 





| 


This volume, originally published in | 


| 1887 as an outline sketch of American 
| Literature, was reissued in 1891 with an 
| appendix of selections from American 
writers. It was intended as a companion 
to a similar historical sketch of English 
literature entitled ‘‘From Chaucer to 
Tennyson.” In its present enlarged form 
it is a partial guide book. Mainly a his- 
tory of American belles-lettres, it makes 
some mention of historical and political 
writings, but hardly any allusion to phi- 
losophic, scientific or technical works. 
It groups its authors by periods. as Colon 
jal, Revolutionary, Era, of Expansion, 
Concord, Cambridge, City and Recent. Of 
course so large a subject in so brief a 
space must necessarily be treated super- 
ficially, but it gives in small compass and 








| Also forsale: 





prime cause of consumption, 

In whatever form scrofula may manifest 
itself, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is its inveterate 
foe and conqueror. This medicine has 


such powerful alterative and vitalizing | 


| Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
| For particulars address, 


effects upon the blood that every trace of 
imptrity is «xpelled, and the blood is 
made rich, pure and healthy. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrPrice, 
Boston, Mass 
a 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Baliot for the Home, by Franccs E. Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 


Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs.’Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom txr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

i Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


> 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents 
Valiow Ribbon Speaker. 50 cents 


Nahant Fish Market 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





Tue OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the clty 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON& SM ITH. 


It | 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER 











BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privil»ges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D, Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M.D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lat; endl 
Four years’ geaaed couren, Lectures, Quis hey bg 
oeer ae and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in simost all the Hospitals 
of New . unceme 
and information oP b 4 to - ~~ _ 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dras, 
821 East 15th St.. New York. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Penasyivapie, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
course of Lectures, Quienea’ | A and 
inical work offers su Fr advantages to students 
also to the clinics of the public’ 











Homptaias "Agrees 
osy a. CLARA 
Dean 1712 Locust St., Phila. MARSHALL, &.D., 
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Crochet 


Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


or send ten cents in stamps a 





and receive a sample 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georesr A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8B8t., 
Boston. or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Vorwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 





All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price,.d50 cents. Publiebec 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 Kast Sixteenth Street, New Yord 
You r Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mieh. 


Morpuine Habit Cured in 10 
to 26 da & No pay till 
OPIUM p.J STEPHEN PLebanon.d.2 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 





Royal 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





THE PENNSYLVANIA BAZAR. 

A Yellow Ribbon Bazar under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
will be held in New Century Drawing 
Room. 124 S, 12th Street, Philadelphia, on 
Oct. 31-t, Nov. Ist and 2d. The friends 
of the cause in all parts of the State are 
earnestly invited to do their utmost to 
insure its success. The Society solicits 
well-made and salable articles for the 
tables, and money for the treasury, or the 
expenses. The proceeds are for the 
purpose of organizing the State. 

The County Suffrage Association will 
have departments as follows, and friends 
who wish to contribute, may communi- 
cate directly with the County Chairman: 

Chester: Aprons—Mrs. Hannah P. 
Baker, West Chester. 

Delaware: Handkerchiefs—Mrs. Mary 
B. Luckie, AnnaC. Pennock. Perfumery 
and toilet articles; flowers—Mrs. Ellen 
H. E. Price, Swarthmore. 

Montgomery : Jellies, preserves, pickles, 
and fruits—Mrs. Hetty Y. Hallowell, 
Norristown. 

McKean: Fancy articles; Brownies— 
Mrs. M. B. Stone, Bradford. 

Philadelphia: Bags, literature, candy, 
china, clildren’s toys and dolls, and a 
household and kitchen department— Miss 
Jane Campbell, 413 School Lane, German- 
town. 

Ice cream and cake in charge of Miss 
Emily Campbell. 

The Societies in Bucks, Lackawanna, 
and Lancaster will help with the Bazar, 
although, perhaps, not having tables of 
their own. 

In connection with the Bazar, there will 
be an exhibition of historical dolls, and 
loans or gifts of dolls of historical inter- 
est are solicited. 

A “Favorite Cake’’ table will be in 
charge of Miss Elizabeth N. Woolman, 
with Miss Mary Craig Peacock and others 
to assist. 

Admission, 10 cents, single tickets, and 
25 for season tiikets. These may be 
obtained from members of the Bazar 
Committees in the counties, or from the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary T. Gawthrop, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mary Grew, honorary chairman, Lu. 
cretia B. Blankenburg, chairman, 214 
West Logan Square, Philadelphia; Jane 
Campbell, vice-chairman, 413 School 
Lane, Germantown; Rachel Foster Avery, 
secretary, Somerton, Philadelphia ; Mary 
T. Gawthrop, treasurer, Swarthmore. 

The proceeds from this fair are for the 
purpose of organizing the State. 


—E 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


On November 1st and 2d the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will hold a 
congress at the Atlanta Exposition, by 
invitation of the lady managers of the 
Woman’s Department. Of the 450 in- 
dividual clubs forming the Federation, 
thirty-two are in the South. Three out 
of the four sessions are to be opened to 
the public. The Federation is to have an 
exhibit in the Woman’s Building, where 
room has been secured. This will prove 
& pleasant rallying ground for all visiting 
club women, as at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The exhibit will consist of club 
histories, year-books, and photographs of 
the Federation’s officers, club presidents 
and founders, and club-houses and in 
teriors. Among the foreign associations 
that bave responded to the call for a dis- 
play are the *‘B»mbay Sorosis” and the 
‘Pioneer Club” of London. This exhibit 
will here.sfcer be a feature of the Federa- 
tion biennials. 

This congress will be the first one of 
the Federation held in the South, and 
will be devoted to a presentation of club 
interests and work by notable club 
women. There are to be business sessions, 
but the afternoon reunions will be given 
over to the discussion of club topics. The 
leading epeakers are to represent as many 
diff renc sections of the country as pos- 
sible, ard all club members are expected 
to jvin in the general discussion. 

The Massschusetts Srate Federation 
opens its year with a luncheon and recep- 
tion at the Vendome, Boston, Oct. 17ch, 
in honor of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of 
Chicago, president of the General Federa- 
tion. Scveral clubs are announcing re- 
ceptions in honor .f Mrs. Henrotin, dur- 
ing her visit here. She will be the guest 
of Mrs. Alice Ives Breed at Lynn. The 
North shore Ciub of Lynn, wil give a 
brilliant reception on the evening of the 
15th, tne Dav vers Wouman’s Aseociation 
have her the afternoon of the 16:h, and 


| the Home Club of East Boston has out 
invitations for the afternoon of the 19h. 

Since her election Mrs. Henrotin has 
spent most of her time in traveling from 
state to state, visiting and encouraging, 
moulding and shaping the federated 
clubs. List month she visited Denver, 
Col. In her address at a reception given 
by the Women’s Club of tat city, she is 
reported as saying in substance: : 

The instinctive bent which all earnest 
work of women takes, is to extend the 
ideal of the home into every department 
of life. It is the sphere of the modern 
woman to make the village or the city in 
which she lives better, cleaner, more 
orderly, more moral, more healthful, more 
intellectual, in short, more like a well- 
ordered home; to disseminate wider aims 
and higher aspirations, to learn herself 
and to sow in society the idea that there 
are some things fiver and more satisfying 
than mere money getting. 

Mrs. Henrotin then proceeded to tell of 
the practical ways in which these ideals 
had been carried into action in many 
places: Of 600 trees planted in five years 
by one club in a desolate little country 
town; of libraries founded; of scholar- 
ships in colleges and universities, ard 
art scholarships abroad, established; of 
university extension classes placed on a 
firm foundation ; of schools Jooked after, 
of unsanitary conditions searched out and 
| remedied. 
| Copies of the State Federation’s lecture 
| list have been sent to all federation 

offivers and club presidents. Heads of 
| departments and others may obtain copies 
by addressing Mrs. Evelyn S. Masury, 
Danvers, Mass. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston opencd a course of eight lectures 
on physiology by Salome Merritt, M. D., 
on Oct. 3rd. Mrs. Ellen A.. Richardson 
will treat of ‘‘Focd as Pertaining to 
Health,” and Miss Laura B. White of 
‘*Household Chemistry.” The following 
named able speakers will lecture in the 
line of their specialties: Frederick L. 
Jack, M. D., “The Ear;” William E 
Chenery, M. D., ‘*The Voice;” L. B. 
Fenderson, D. D. 8., ‘Hygiene of the 
Mouth;” Frederick W. Payne, M. D., 
‘*Hygiene of the Eye,” and F. W. Eliiott, 
M. D., **Pelvic N-uroses.”’ These lectures 
will be given in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, Thursdays, at 3 P. M. 





or 
MRS. YOUNG’S BOOK. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, is receiving high compliments on 
her recent novel, ‘‘Beholding as in a 
Glass.’’ Frances Willard writes: 


In it Mrs. Young has embodied those 
high and noble views of life which she 
illustrates in character and conversation. 
It is most interesting to get the angle of 
vision of an intellectual Southern woman, 
and the environment of the South, in a 
story 80 earnest and thoughiful. 

Miss Frances E. Griffin, of Alabama, 
Says: 

The dialect is equal to that of Charles 
Egbert Craddock of ‘*Tennessee Moun- 
tains” fame, and much of it is unt qualled 
by anybody. Much of that peculiar man- 
ner of the ‘‘darkey,” and trend of mind 
illustrated in old Binah’s exultation over 
‘tde nice frock what Miss Celeste gwine 
gimme,” can never be expressed any better 
than Mrs. Young has expressed it. 


Mrs. Harleston Rutledge Walter says: 


Its gifted author gives free rein to her 
love of humor and genuine sincerity, and 
creates a heroine whose earnest and tiue 
character fiually overcomes the i: justice 
and cruelty of coarse vulgarity and pre- 
sumptuous power. 


Rev. John T. Morrison says. 


In the old theatre in Charleston, over 
the stage was written: ‘'Holding as it 
were a glass up to nature.”’ Ms. Virginia 
D. Young, in her bouk *Beholding as ina 
Glass,” has held the mirror up to human 





| character, caught its reflsction and 
stamped iton paper. It isa most readable 
book. 


—____ +o —_— 


SOUTBERN WOMEN WIDE AWAKE. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, president of 
the New E: gland Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, writes in the Boston Transcript: 


The most interesting feature of the mis- 
called and much abused *‘woman ques 
tion,” just now is the attitude of the 
Southern women, and the way in which 
they h»ve come to the front. If the At- 
latta Exposition does nothing else for the 
South, and it is bound to do a great deal. 
it will settle for this age at least the status 
of the Southern women, and show the rest 
of the wurid that those charming creat 
ures are entitled to consideration not orly 
because they are be-utiful, but because 
they are wide awake, active, and alto- 
gether as up-to-date as the most advanced 








of their Northern sisters. Perhaps even 
more so; for down there the younger 
women, dainty, exquisitely dressed, and 
evidently petted by their devoted better 
halves, and altogether duplicates of the 
type that up here we expect to see classed 
as ‘“‘remonstrants,”’ those very women 
flare up in an instant if anybody hints that 
«qual rights are not a necessary thing for 
women; and they do it so prettily that 
their husbands chime in a soft double- bass 
echo to these new womanish expressions. 
Speaking of this before Alice Stove Black- 
well, the other day, she admitted that even 
she herself was surprised, at the suffrage 
convention held in Atlanta a few mouths 
ago, to find this demand so general amo: g 
the Southern women, and aiso that they 
could express themselves even more 
strongly than the suffrage leaders them- 
selves had felt it wise to do. ‘We felt 
quite like thanking them,” she said ‘‘for 
saying things 30 much stronger than we 
dured to. ‘There was one case particularly. 
A handsome young woman with short hair 
was generally thought to be from Boston, 
until it was koown that she came from 
New Orleans; but when she took the plat- 
form and gave a ringing speech for suf- 
frage, and it became kuown that she was 
a niece of Jefferson Davis, the men in that 
audience fairly howled their applause.” 
So much have the times changed in a 
quarter of a century. 

So, if anybody still cherishes a delusion 
that the Southern women are a single 
whit behind the times, let her drop that 
idea at once—if she cannot go down to 
the exposition and the congresses and see 
for herseif what they are dving. 


~@e———_—— 


JOINT DEBATE AT WELLESLEY HILLS. 





WELLESLEY HILLS, Oct. 4, 1895. 

The Jvint Debate on Woman Suffrage 
which has been looked forward to with 
such interest, was held last evening in the 
Unitarian church and much more than 
realized the expectations of those who 
had the matter in charge. Long before 
the announced hour for beginning, it be- 
came evident that the church was too 
small to accommodate all who intended to 
come, and when the meeting was called to 
order, every avaiJable seat and much of 
the standing room was occupied. 

The exercises began by the audience 
singing ‘‘America,” after which the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Warren A. Rodman, 
announced the order and time limits of 
the speakers. He then introduced Prof. 
Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley College, as the 
first speaker in the «ffirmative. Her ad- 
dress was strong, clear cut, and convinc- 
ing, but containing too many telling points 
to permit even a synopsis. Near the close 
of her address she refuted several of the 
‘*stock” arguments advanced. Her positive 
convictions and courage, and candor in 
expressing them, win her the respect of 
even those who differ from her. 

Mr. Bradford presented the negative 
side of the question in a very able manner, 
though not going outside of the line of 
argument which has long been familiar to 
all who have been at ali interested in the 
movement. 

Miss Elva Hulburd Young, president of 
the senior class at Wellesley Cullege, was 
the second speaker in the «ffi mative. Her 
address was quite original, and was de- 
livered with such power as to win for her 
enthusiastic applause. The whole college, 
and her classmates especially, may be 
proud of so eloquent a representative. 

Miss Young, having decided to adopt 
the law as a profession, it seemed appro- 
priate that she should be followed by a 
law-student of the opposite sex, Mr. 
Lester W. Ingram, of Wellesley. His 
address was carefully prepared, and, while 
dealing with the historic phases of the 
question, presented various reasons which 
had influenced him in taking the negative. 

Prof. Hayes made a brief, but powerful 
closing argument, ending with a direct 
and most earnest appeal to the young 
women present to be full of courage, to 
do their own thinking and choosing, to 
set their ideals high and insist on their 
being lived up to. After the meeting 
closed, several people declared that al- 
though they had been indifferent or op 
posed they had been convinced, not only 
of the justice and desirability, but of the 
necessity for woman suffrage. 

The Wellesley Woman Suffrage League, 
under whose auspices the meeting was 
held, is to be heartily congratulated on 
having roused a large interest and created 
a strong and favorable sentiment for the 
cause which it represents. R. 


——_~+on—___—- 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


DORCHESTER.—The League held its 
first meeting fur the season Oct. 5 h, at 
the house of Mrs. W. H. Cundy. There 
was a good attendance. It was an- 
nouoced that the cfficers of the Lesgue 
had published in the Dorchester Beacon 
full airections to women how to register, 
aud that 1,113 women were already 
registered in Ward 24. A brief appeal to 
wowen to vote either yes or LO, acculdiug 
to their couvictions, was drawn up, aud 
will be circulated in the Beacon and iu 
fl,ers. Committees were appoiuted to at- 
ievd to different matters in connection 
with the referendum. 


NaTICK.—The League, numbering fifty 
six wewvers, has held seventeen meetings 
duriug the year. Many of the meetings 
Lave been made interesting and instruc- 
tive by lectures. At evch meeting items 
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Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
sy many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
\\\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
:} used in their manufactures. 


Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











of interest about women and the reform 
movement in their behalf have been read 
by members present. and once a month 
our member of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts W.S. A. has given 
a report of the deliberations of that body. 
We have found it so interesting, and feel 
so much more closely identitied with the 
parent society by this method of having a 
full report, that I fee) like urging every 
other League to adopt our plan of paying 
the expenses of the member, and if she can 
not gu, of allowing her to choose another 
pers on to fill her piace so as to be sure of 
the report, Prof. Marshal L. Perrin, of 
Boston University, lectured on the Ger- 
man Universities aud some of the social 
customs of that country. Dr. Heleo L. 
Weberter, of Wellesley College, lectured on 
the * E iucation of Women.” Albert Poor, 
of B. ston, gave an address on ‘I'he Life 
of Gladstone.” F. L. Parlin, Superintea- 
dent of public schools of Natick and Need- 
ham, spoke on ‘he Work in our Public 
Schools.” Miss Eila Drury, of Boston, 
read & paper on ‘College Settlements in 
the diff rent States.” Wm. Llovd Garri- 
son lectured on Immigration, and Mary 
Clark Smith, of Wellesley Hills, gave a 
talk on the Effects of Suffrage in the 
Home. Our lectures were well attended, 
and many who never before attended a suf 
frage m+eting came to hear the lecturers, 
and the members had many quiet and 
profitable taiks with them on the work of 
our society after the lecture was over. 
Thus much good seed was sown. The 
League is at work now on the Referen 
dum business, having united with the W. 
Cc. T. U. and the Registered Woman’s 
Association in choosing a committee to 
district the town, look up women tu 
register, and provide lectures and litera- 
ture and canvassers for the struggle to 
have the women we!l represented at the 
polls. MARCELLA V. (LARK, 
Sec. Natick Leugue. 


MALDEN.—The Woman S: ff age League 
held the first meeting of the seasun, at 
the house of the president. Mrs. Sargent, 
on Monday evening, Sept. 23. There was 
a good attendance, and much interest was 
manifested. A committee of three was 
appointed to confer with the president of 
the W. C. T. U., and see if a public meet 
ing in the interest of the referendum can 
be arranged. A committee was also ap 
pointed to canvass the different wards, in 
order to secure a large vote in favor of 
the referendum. ‘The League is making 
plans for a “Priz? Speaking Contest,” 
which will probably be held early in 
November. Light refreshments were 
served by the hustess. The next meeting 
of the League will be held in October. 


WORCESTER.—The Suft-age League held 
its aucual meeting on ‘Tnursday, Oct. 3. 
The followiug cffi :ers were elected: 

President—Miss Sarah Henshaw, 6 Loudon 
Street. 

lst Vice-President—Mrs. Esther Kabley. 

2ad Vice-President.—Mrs. H. C. Graton. 

Sec. and [reas.—Mrs. E. E. Fuster, 65 Mason 
Street. 

Elective members of the Executive Com- 
mittee.—Mirs. D. . Sargent, Mrs. A. A. Bige- 
low, Miss Carrie Chaffia. 


A committee was appointed to examine 
Julius Seelye’s book, entitled ‘Citiz:n- 
ship: a Bovk for Classes in Government 
and Law.’ As a basis of study in the 
League for the coming year the ‘‘sham’’ 
referendum was discussed, and each mem. 
ber is to do what she can to influ:nce 
others to vote on the question, but no 
organized work in that direction was 
attempted. The League will probably 
hold monthly meetings during the year. 

Emma E FOSTER Sec 

65 Mason St., Worcester, Oct 5, 1895. 








THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIS STREET.—Seldom has a Boston 
audience ben so aroused as over the 
thrilling card- playing scene in ‘The 
Masqueraders,” which is being played to 
crowded houses by the Empire Theatre 
stock company. Eight times the curtxin 
bad to be raised injresponse to enthu:-iasric 
calls. The piece is superbly acted by Mr. 
Frohman’s matchie-s company. With 
Henry Miller, William Faversham, and 
Viola Alien in the three leading chirac- 
ters, theatre goers are sure of a rare 
dramatic treat, and J. E. Dodson, R »bert 
Edesop, May Robson, aud Ida Cu: quest 
wake up a cast that has no weak spot. 
* The Masqueraders” will be continued 
throughout this week, except Saturday 
evening, when there will be a ‘Buston 
Nigbt,”’ in hopor of ‘*Maraa Van,” a one- 
act pi ce by Mrs. E oma Sheridan Frye, 
whose home is in this city. Toe new play 
will be given in conn ction with “Gad 
geons,” a comedy never before given in 
Boston. 

ae ee 

CASTLE SQUARE —Boston papers say 
of * Tue Golewian Girl’: **The piece was 
mounted with the conscientious care and 
liberality that character)z2 this theatre. 
The company delighted their audience. 





The production was even more successful 
than inthe summer. ‘The piece ran with 
capital smoothness. Miss Clara Line was 
a great success as Arline. ‘I Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ carried the house. 
The members of the company all seem 
favorites, arid each shares in the recep- 
tion.” The attendance during the past 
wees bas been at high-water mark, ‘'The 
Bohemian Girl’ has jammed the theatre 
from floor to second balcony at every 
performance. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A RARE CHANCE fora bright woman to take 
charge vf a braucnh office. Business honorable and 
first class in every respect. Best reference given 
and required. Sm-ll capital required, which will 
be und: r your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appletoa, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 


ANOT (ER STEK+OGKAPH R? Yes, & 
young lady of two s-ason's experience as sten- 
ographer and typewriter in a hotel would like @ 
p rmanent position. Please write her for refer- 
ences, etc Address J, A, F., WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston, Mass, 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling compan. 
ion, ‘esident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
d ntist or physician. Address KR. L., Woman's 
JOURNAL offi «, Bo ton. 





PARTIES VISITING BOSTON oan find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re 
gard to al) points of inter: st, chaperon if desired, a 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Clothes 
FOR MEN AND FOR BOYS 


Made in Olean Workshops, 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


398 and 400 Washington sSt., Boston. 


FALL OVERCOATS READY, 


Standard 
Piano 
Methods 


**Richardson’s New Method” 

















The new edition. Revised, enlarged, and ompod ring 
the atest idea- in teaching, including Dr. William 
Mason's cel brated system of Touch and Technics. 
The recognized standard among music-teachers, 500,- 
00) of the old edition sold. American or foreign fin- 
gering. 83.00. 

“New England Conservatory 

Method” 

The official book of pian» instruction in this famous 

school, American or foreign fingering. 


Three parin, Each $1.50; Complete, $3.00. 


*Bellak’s Analytical Method” 
Paper, 75 Cents; Boards, $1.00. 


“Peter’s Piano Instructor” 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold, $3.00. 


**Mason’s Pianoforte Technics” 
By Wm. Mason and W, 8. B. Matthews. $2.50. 


“Mason and Hoadley’s System for 
Beginuers.” 


American or foreign fingering. 


$3.00 


Any book sent postpard on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Circulars on application. 








Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITs N & Co., N. ¥. 


Fall Importation 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
has received a very attractive line of 
GLOVES in all the Fashionable 
Styles and Popular Colors. 








Morpusne Habit Cared in 1p 
OPIUM to 20 days. ePtt till cnred. 
pe.J STEPHEN . Lebanon, 01 a 








C. H: Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Cons;ress St., Boston 
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